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Facts worth remembering:—(1) Shell-Mex and BP, Ltd are 
major fuel suppliers on Britain’s new Motorways, as they 
were on M1. (2) They have the most experience in supplying 
fuels to road-building machinery on the site, day or night. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, United Nations Secre- 
tary-General, was killed in an aeroplane crash in 
Northern Rhodesia on his way to negotiate with 
President Tshombe of Katanga—for the control 
of whose capital, Elizabethville, there was heavy 
fighting between the Katangese and United 
Nations troops. The United Nations troops got the 
worst of it: Irish elements surrendered at Jadot- 
ville, and had their photographs taken under 
Katangese guard (in Ireland a notice appeared on 
a shop window, ‘Owing to outbreak of war, all 
cut prices slashed further’). The Soviet Foreign 
Minister urged a three-man (‘troika’) replacement 
for Mr. Hammarskjold; the Western powers were 
said to favour M. Mongi Slim of Tunisia as, at 
any rate, a stopgap successor. M. Slim had the 
advantage of a name easier to pronounce than 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s; this, possibly, being why his 
only challenger, Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, of 
Indonesia, withdrew. In Katanga, President 
Tshombe said that he was ready to meet and 
negotiate with any United Nations representative 
but Dr. Conor Cruse O’Brien (who had ordered 
the United Nations to take over Elizabethville); 
this led to the signing of a provisional cease-fire. 


* 


DR. ADENAUER’S Christian Democratic Party 
gained most votes in the Federal German elec- 
tions but lost its over-all majority: Dr. Adenauer 
hung on. Mr, Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Sec- 
retary, Said that he was willing to discuss the 
situation in Berlin and Germany with Mr. Dean 
Rusk, the United States Secretary of State, and 
M. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, had a long 
talk in Moscow with Mr. Khrushchev, in the 
course of which he was thought to have put up 
the possibility of establishing United Nations 
headquarters in Berlin (a solution to two separate 
international problems urged some time ago in 
the Spectator). In Turkey, a former Prime 
Minister, a former Foreign Secretary, and a 
former Finance Minister were hanged, after a 
lengthy trial, by the Government that succeeded 
theirs, In England, getting on for a thousand men 
and women were fined after a sit-down demon- 
Stration in Trafalgar Square in favour of 
unilateral nuclear disarmament. 


* 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS called a 
one-day strike because its 26,000 members are 
not represented on the Burnham Committee. 
which negotiates pay and conditions. The bigger 
and more powerful National Union of Teachers. 
which is so represented, planned a very special 
strike which would entail carrying on work but 
refusing pay. The idea was to shame the Minister 
of Education and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who were assumed, for the purpose 
of the exercise, both to have a sense of shame. A 
Commonwealth trade conference opened in Lon- 
don, to prepare to protect Commonwealth 
ifterests when Britain joins the European Com- 
mon Market. In the course of the controversy 
over Sunday opening of Welsh public houses, the 
Archbishop of Wales (who had his processional 
cross stolen for his pains) said that alcohol was a 
gift of God, and the President of the Methodist 
Conference said that it was a dangerous com- 
modity. 


* 


BERTRAND RUSSELL was released after a week in 
Brixton prison—where, he complained, the library 
had only a poor selection of his favourite 
authors, and the wireless was on all the time. The 
Sunday Express hailed as a ‘precedent’ the Queen 
Mother’s action in employing coloured students 
as beaters for shoots at Balmoral. Ex-President 
Eisenhower accused the Kennedy administration 
of ‘indecisiveness and vagueness in dealing with 
a succession of foreign problems’—a matter on 











which Mr, Eisenhower is an excellent judge. 
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U.N. AGONISTES 


fa tragic death of Dag Hammarskjéld on his 
way to negotiate a cease-fire in Katanga 
means far more than the loss of a man who had 
devoted himself tirelessly to world peace. It is a 
staggering blow to the United Nations Organisa- 
tion which is already under attack from so many 
sides. For in a real sense, Mr. Hammarskjéld was 
the UN. During the years of his secretaryship his 
identification with his office had been so complete, 
and his influence on policy so decisive, that it is 
difficult to dissociate his personality from the 
work of his organisation. 

Under his leadership the UN came to rely more 
and more on the uncommitted countries for its 
backing in dealing with recalcitrant great powers. 
Mr. Hammarskjéld saw more quickly than any- 
one how the emergence of Afro-Asian neutral 
opinion could help an international lawmaker, 
and his term of office was remarkable for a trans- 
fer of power from a Security Council, rendered 
impotent by the right of veto, to the General 
Assembly, where the opinion of small countries 
could make itself felt and act as a restraining 
force on the rivalries of the great powers. The 
Secretary-General encouraged this process, show- 
ing a confidence in the political judgment and 
goodwill of the new States which they were to 
repay at the time of the Russian attack on him 
during the last UN session. They felt—what was 
true—that his integrity was absolute and his 
impartiality established Certainly any holder of 
that UN office who had at various times suc- 
ceeded in annoying Mr. Khrushchev, President de 
Gaulle and Sir Anthony Eden, hardly needed 
other credentials to testify to his intention of do- 
ing justice equally between big States and small, 
between ex-colonies and ex-colonialists, between 
East and West. 

With UN intervention at Suez, in the Lebanon 
‘and in the Congo, Mr. Hammarskjéld was able 
to extend the scope of his office beyond what 
once seemed possible. Integrity and an iron will 


enabled him to surmount all the obstacles. which 
he found in the way of what he conceived to be 
his duty; and, once he was convinced of being in 
the right, he was icily indifferent to his critics. 
This was the man who made of the UN a real 
power in»the world, with its own policy and a 
will behind that policy. His life has been squan- 
dered in a way that seems criminally wasteful. 
Will it be the same with his work? 

For there is little doubt that; with the Secretary- 
General’s death, the UN is entering a crisis in 
which the issue will be its continued survival in 
the effective form he had given to it. Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s demand for the division of top UN respon- 
sibilities into a ‘troika’ with one representative 
from the Soviet bloc, one from the West and one 
from an Afro-Asian country, will now certainly 
be pressed by the Soviet Union, and the election 
of a Secretary-General is subject to a Russian 
veto. Acceptance of the Soviet demands, however, 
would mean that the whole mechanism of the UN 
would be liable to the same state of paralysis as 
has afflicted the Security Council. In fact, if the 
USSR does not show even the minimum willing- 
ness to sacrifice advantage, which membership of 
an international organisation ought to imply, we 
may have to resign ourselves to doing without a 
head of the UN organisation for some time to 
come. 

In that case it might be possible for the assistant 
secretaries to carry on with the support of the 
General Assembly. This would be called illegal 
by the Soviet Union, but it is not easy to see what 
Mr. Khrushchev could do about it, if there were 
a decisive majority in favour. Already there is 
talk of letting the next President of the Assembly, 
who is likely to be M. Mongi Slim of Tunisia, 
undertake the duties of Secretary-General in the 
interim, and this might be another possible way 


out. 
Ultimately, however. the resolution of this 
dilemma will depend on negotiations between 
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East and West. The necessity of electing a new 
Secretary-General gives the Russians another card 
to play in their eventual game of poker with 
President Kennedy. Any abandonment of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s ‘troika’ will have to be bought with 
concessions elsewhere and is, indeed, only con- 
ceivable within the framework of a package deal, 
from which the West is likely to emerge the loser. 
Mr. Hammarskjéld’s death has harmed all the 
peoples of the world, but it has also put Britain 
and America in an immediately difficult position. 
Their best hope is that Mr. Khrushchev may once 
again overplay his hand and make it so apparent 
that he is intent on destroying the UN that he 
will offend the ‘uncommitted’ countries as he did 
before. 


Der Alte 
ER DICKE MUSS WEG’ (Fatty must go) was 
the slogan under which the pro-German 
parties campaigned in the Saar against the 
French puppet, Hoffman, Now, heim ins Reich, 
it is the turn of Der Alte. Dr. Adenauer is as wily 
a fox as has ever been chased down one end of 
a rabbit-hole and emerged safely at the other, 
but this time it does look as if his long hard run is 
over. Dr. Mende’s Free Democrats may yet go 
back on their sworn refusal to serve in a coalition 
under Dr. Adenauer, but there will probably be 
enough of Dr. Adenauer’s own loyal supporters 
in the Christian Democrats to murmur that he is 
the best Chancellor they have and opt for Dr. 
Erhard. Since a Social Democrat/Free Democrat 
coalition is quite out of the question, and an all- 
party grouping hardly less so, it looks as though 
Federal Germany will be governed either by a 
‘minority CDU Government with tacit Free 
Democrat support, or by a CDU/Free Democrat 
coalition. Either way, Der Alte must go. 
Already, the crocodile tears of pleasure are be- 
ing shed by the Left. True, Dr. Adenauer’s con- 
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duct of the election campaign was wretched, and 
blotted by one or two stains that were worse than 
wretched. But the debt which free Europe owes to 
him, within the limits of his German priorities, 
is immense. (The debt which free Germany owes 
him is of course ‘incalculably great.) It is not just 
that, with inevitable lapses, he has brought Ger- 
many back from the abyss of Nazi wickedness, 
without either crushing the Germans beneath a 
literally unbearable load of guilt or shuffling off 
too easily and quickly the guilt they must very 
properly bear; nor is it only that he has in so few 
years led his country firmly into seemingly per- 
manent democratic paths; nor even that he has 
brought her into the Western alliance and 
enabled her to play such a notable part in it. His 
greatest achievement has been to achieve the 
cosmic irony of a situation in which Germany be- 
came the truest standard of freedom on the Con- 
tinent. Dr. Adenauer’s dream (he will never 
realise it) has been a free and reunited Germany. 
Short of this, it has been his goal to make the 
world remember that the slave-state across the 
border had no right whatever to respect or recog- 
nition from the free world; like the Holy Roman 
Empire, it was and is neither German, nor Demo- 
cratic, nor a Republic. 

Now, force majeure has won, not least because 
others in the West were not as firm in their 
determination to resist tyranny as Dr. Adenauer. 
Germany will be neither free nor united in the 
foreseeable future, let alone both; and some form 
of recognition is going to be accorded to the pup- 
pets of Pankow. But none of this detracts from 
Dr. Adenauer’s achievement. The accidents of 
history drew the frontier between freedom and 
slavery along Western Germany’s frontier; the 


Germans were flung instantly into the front line. 
It was to a very great extent due to Der Alte that 
the line was held, and that the nation which held 
it managed in so short a time to grow to the 
stature required. 
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The Politics of the Rope 


From CONRAD BOLLINGER 


WELLINGTON, NZ 
[I November, 1949, a psychopathic young 
product of a religious orphanage raped and 
strangled a middle-aged woman on a hillside 
above the Wellington harbour. The National 
Party, anxious to seize every weapon that fell to 
hand in the campaign against the effete fourteen- 
year-old Labour administration, was unable to 
resist the temptation of appealing to the elector- 
ate’s most primitive urges. Adroit Nationalist 
electioneering had already succeeded in fasten- 
ing an unsavoury, popular image on to the 
Labour Party—assisted by the party’s ageing and 
inept leadership. The final charge that Labour's 
abolition of the gallows had made the suburban 
hills unsafe for mothers and daughters no doubt 
helped turn the balance; and the new National 
Government duly carried out its ‘mandate,’ 
reintroducing the death penalty for murder. 

However, as the Nationalist majority slipped 
gradually, through the Fifties, it became apparent 
that the result of this leap backwards had no 
guarantee of permanence. The press began to 
deplore the possibility that the life of a murderer 
might depend on the outcome of an election. 

A new Act was passed following the Mother- 
land’s Homicide Act, with artificial categories of 
capital murder. On its return to office the Labour 
Government did not have the courage to repeal 
this legislation; instead, every condemned 
murderer was reprieved—until the Nationalists 
won last year’s election—and since then the only 
murderer condemned to die in New Zealand was 
also reprieved. 

The reprieve indicated that something was 
going on inside the National Party with regard 
to the question of hanging; and just what was 
going on emerged this week, when the new 
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Attorney-General, Mr. Hannan, introduced the 
Crimes Bill, a complete redraft of New Zealand’s 
criminal code. 

Mr. Hannan has long been one of the National 
Party’s few known opponents of capital punish- 
ment, and there has been much speculation on 
how the Government would gracefully overcome 
the difficulty of legislating for even a modified 
form of capital punishment when he would have 
to take the initiative. Now, the announcement 
of the introduction of the Crimes Bill is accom- 
panied by the news that an amendment seeking 
the complete abolition of the gallows will be 
moved by another Nationalist (a former clergy- 
man); an amendment. which Mr. Hannan con- 
siders himself free to support. 

No great prescience is needed to know that the 
Labour Party, which has traditionally refused 
its members a free vote on this or any issue (ex- 


Katanga 


By ERSKINE 


R. HAMMARSKJOLD’s death came at a 
| pelo when his representatives, troops 
under the UN flag, and the very organisation for 
which he gave his life were being pilloried in 
Britain in one of the most sordid episodes of pres- 
sure-group politics in recent years. It has been a 
clever campaign by two closely connected lobbies 
—Katanga, and the Central African Federation. 
The political circles involved are precisely those 
that have always preferred traditional power- 
politics to the United Nations; and now almost 
all perspective about what the UN was trying to 
do in Katanga has been lost. 

Despite fourteen months of trying, Mr. 
Tshombe had failed to get himself recognised 
by a single government anywhere in the entire 
world—not even Belgium’s. Yet the British pub- 
lic have been told almost daily during those 
months that ‘President Tshombe has met the 
UN representative,’ while the Algerian shadow 
Government, long after it has secured multiple 
recognition, is still being dubbed ‘the so- 
called Provisional Government.’ 

This ‘state’ devoid of any real international 
legitimacy has not even been united. Tshombe’s 
writ has never covered Katanga. There is one 
supremely ironic reason why we have heard peer 
after peer using the pat phrase ‘an oasis of peace 
in an otherwise chaotic Congo’; the reason is 
that UN forces have been busy preventing the 
massacre of Tshombe’s opponents all over the 
north of the province by his white-led troops. The 
lobbies have argued that the UN showed bias in 
using its last-resort mandate of force in Katanga; 
yet in recent months it is only in Katanga that 
the last resort has been needed, to prevent civil 
war. Months ago, the UN negotiated agreed 
cease-fire and standstill between Leopoldville and 
Stanleyville: in Katanga, Dr. O’Brien had civil 
war on his hands before he even ordered seizure 
of key points. 

Behind the secessionists stands Union Miniére 
with its partly British holdings (Tanganyika Con- 
cessions). Leading and, according to official UN 
reports, repeatedly inciting Tshombe’s_ gen- 
darmerie are Tshombe’s other allies; Europeans 
out of Algiers, South Africa, Rhodesia and 
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cept liquor-licensing), will vote solidly for 
abolition. With thirty-five Labour votes in a 
House of eighty, not many defections from the 
Government side will be required to ensure that 
abolition is carried, and it appears that the de- 
fections will be more numerous than was com- 
monly supposed, the weight of opinion overseas 
having effected some remarkable conversions. 
The National Party, therefore, is faced with 
the possible collapse of a carefully nurtured 
political fetish. Still, it intends to extract the 
maximum advantage from the situation by 
flaunting its free vote as a contrast with Labour's 
stolid unanimity; and to make a virtue of 
necessity by letting its own hanging majority go 
down to defeat on the motion, not of the Labour 
opposition, but of eccentric Nationalists acting 
with its official sanction. Thus may squalid 
politics go down to history as statesmanship. 


Realities 


B. CHILDERS 


Belgium whose brutality and irresponsibility are 
attested by the press of both Right and Left. 

On the other side there stood—not only on the 
eve of the Elisabethville explosion, but months 
ago—the meaning, the world moral strength, and 
the expressly mandated aims of the United 
Nations. From February of this year the UN was 
clearly committed, by a whole series of reso- 
lutions and in law, to uphold the territorial 
integrity of the whole Congo. It was clear that the 
aim — accepted by the new Adoula Central 
Government — was federalist; the other two 
crucial sections of the Congo—Leopoldville and 
Gizengist Stanleyville—had joined in the new 
Government on the obvious understanding that 
full Congolese reunion would be achieved. Lesser 
secessionists who had once been emboldened by 
Tshombe’s bid—men like Kalonji of South Kasai 
—had acquiesced. Tshombe stood out. 

Mr. Hammarskjéld had been given a mandate 
eight months ago to close the whole Congo to 
illicit arms entries; to secure the removal of all 
mercenaries and foreign advisors not approved 
by the UN and Central Government (the point is 
vital:. it never meant removing all useful 
Belgians); and to use force if necessary in the 
last resort to prevent civil war. UN officials first 
tried to persuade’ Tshombe to dismiss the 
advisers, throw out the mercenaries, and come 
to terms with Leopoldville. Tshombe’s reliance 
on outside support continued. 

Eventually the UN began to search out and 
arrest foreigners. On August 28, Dr. O’Brien 
sought to make the process more palatable by 
getting Tshombe’s agreement that the Belgian 
Consul, not the UN, would evacuate all stipulated 
foreign nationals and the Belgian Consul gave his 
pledge. Tshombe issued dismissal orders. The UN 
ceased its searching in a genuine effort to ease the 
tension, and this—in my view—may have been 
Dr. O’Brien’s one mistake. For it is now clear 
that in this relaxation, the mercenaries rejoined 
gendarmerie units and resumed distributing 
weapons to selected tribesmen. 

How long could this go on? The UN already 
faced civil war in Katanga because of the 
atrocities of the mercenaries. Legislature and 
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executive in Leopoldville were growing impatient. 
Any delay in dealing with the Katanga situation 
could only provoke one of two equally sinister 
results: either the Adoula-Gizenga Govern- 
ment’s delicate, still-maturing balance of radical 
and moderate integrationists might collapse — 
threatening a return to chaos in the whole Congo, 
Or the Central Government might flatly order 
its troops into Katanga—which the UN could not 
possibly oppose under its 1961 mandates. On top 
of all this, Dr. O’Brien had evidence that the 
mercenaries were preparing to launch an all-out 
offensive against the UN forces. 

I cannot see what else the UN could have done 
but quickly resume a direct search, arrest and 
evacuation of the foreign nationals, to do which 
they must again control key broadcasting and 
other communications. Whether they ‘mis- 
calculated’ needs far more detailed information 
to judge. The UN was at the end of the line; its 
other methods had failed. 

It is against this background that the British 
Government’s immediate reaction and  sub- 
sequent steps should be judged—and condemned. 
Once again we have had the spectacle of the 
Prime Minister jumping to when Sir Roy 
Welensky bellows; but this time the Govern- 
ment’s conduct has been even worse than be- 
fore: by its statements it has leant respectability 
to an unworthy calumny against the United 
Nations, and allowed itself to become broker for 
a clique in a part of one Congolese province. 





Next Week 
The Hour After Midnight 


Colin Morris went out in 1956 to be a 
missionary in the Copperbelt with Father 
Huddleston’s Naught for Your Comfort in 
his suitcase and Somerset Maugham’s 
white settlers, sundowning whisky, in his 
mind’s eye. But Northern Rhodesia, he 
soon found, was utterly unlike his precon- 
ceptions, 

The Rhodesian Whites ‘turned out to be 
incredibly nice people’; the Africans, so far 
from being downtrodden and oppressed, 
were irrepressibly gay—it was only their 
political leaders who were sombre and 
prickly. Soon, Colin Morris was getting up 
in the Methodist Synod to oppose racial 
integration for church services, using the 
glib arguments (‘Africans do not really 
want to mix with Europeans’; ‘the great 
gulf of language and culture’; ‘wait till the 
gap between the races has narrowed’) that 
he had picked up from his new friends. 

But it did not last. ‘I wonder,’ he writes, 
‘in retrospect, at the pathetic ease with 
which I was able to blind myself to stark 
injustices, and discount glaring facts which 
challenged my racial position. Obviously I 
preferred to be loved than right.’ After long 
heartsearching he came to the conclusion 
that to court local popularity, he had 
deceived himself; that. in future he must 
stand up for racial equality. How he came 
to take that decision, and the consequences 
that flowed from it, are described in his 

THE HOUR AFTER MIDNIGHT 
to be published at the beginning of next 
month by Longmans; and next week a long 
extract from the book will appear in the 
Spectator. 
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Onward, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Onward 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


IF it is possible to have a 
digression before actually start- 
. ing, I digress. Have you ever 
noticed that while others may 
wax and wane, come and go, 
veer and tack, Mr. Butler never, 
never, never lets us down?” No 
sooner was the ink dry on last 
week’s Spectator editorial pro- 
phesying that he would shortly 
be seen passing the buck for the decision to 
prosecute Lord Russell and his fellow-members 
of the Committee of 100 (or rather, no sooner 
did it become apparent that the decision bade fair 
to turn out a first-class blunder) than the Home 
Office was putting out a statement on his behalf 
disclaiming all responsibility for the prosecu- 
tions. And at the weekend, as the preparations 
and counter-preparations for the demo went 
on, he kept his immaculate form by declaring 
from his home in Essex that he was ready 
to come to London if it should prove necessary. 
Perhaps he meant by that that he was, selfless 
as ever, ready to take over the Government if 
the squatters should so far get out of hand.as to 
lynch the Prime Minister. (‘It'll be more if they 
attack the Chapel,’ said Mr. Sniggs. ‘Oh, please 
God, make them attack the Chapel.’) If Mr. 
Butler did not exist, nothing could be done about 
it; it would be impossible to invent him. 


If the Liberal Party did not exist, on the other 
hand, it would be perfectly possible to invent it, 
or at any rate to reconstruct it ex pede Herculem 
from the fragments we have. And since the frag- 
ments are currently on view at the Usher Hall 
in Edinburgh (a building rather more like a 
mausoleum than a museum), it is perhaps worth 
spending a moment applying Dr. Weiner’s cele- 
brated fluorine test to see if it is possible to 
determine whether the pieces really do show that 
human life was here, or whether they are no 
more than the fossilised fragments of a Dodo. 





Last year, there was no problem. There the 
thing was, walking and talking half an hour 
after its head was cut off. They had won a seat 
at a general election (they had also lost one), 
and had come second to the Tories in by-election 
after by-election; the Labour Party was in com- 
plete disarray (and only a fortnight later was 
to fall into greater disarray than ever); the coun- 
try was clearly in urgent need of an Opposition; 
the sun was shining at Eastbourne; the horrors 
of the previous conference at Torquay were 
forgotten; and it seemed only a matter of time 
before Mr. Grimond would be off to the Palace. 
Yet now, their oriflamme might be mistaken for 
that of the merry men of Trafalgar Square: 

For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 
Truly, in the midst of life we are in death. But 
one short year, and the little more and how 
much more it is! 

Were we all then deceived? By no means: 
the fact is, in the short term Liberal fortunes 
must inevitably be brighter or dimmer according 
to the light generated by the Labour Party. It 
was not just that the success of the wreckers at 


Scarborough, suggesting as it did that the Labour 
Party had lost for ever all hopes of seriously 
challenging the Tories in its current condition, 
led us to the conclusion that some form of 
Labour-Liberal alliance was essential; there was 
more than the harsh pressure of historical neces- 
sity to sustain our belief that it might happen. 
Not only did the Labour Party (the sane part 
of it, anyway) need the Liberals; it really looked 
for a moment as if a marriage might eventually 
be arranged, and with the blessing of at any rate 
some of the electorate on the happy couple. 
Some form of fundamental reshaping was, it 
seemed, necessary if the radical, twentieth-cen- 
tury, non-paralysed Left was ever again to offer 
a viable challenge to Conservative ascendancy. 

And for a time it did look possible. If Mr. 
Gaitskell had not managed, over the year, to 
pluck this flower safety from this nettle danger, 
if the prospect facing the Labour Party at Black- 
pool (O God! O Blackpool!) were to be another 
dose of the Scarborough mixture, only twice as 
strong from having matured for another year, if 
its resemblance to Fred Karno’s Army were to 
become even more pronounced, if the still in- 
evitable split were to be brought nearer and the 
path of the fissure shifted farther to the Right 
—if, in short, the country were to be faced with 
a choice between continuing to vote Tory and 
voting for a party which thought along the same 
lines (if you can call it thought) as Mr. Cousins, 
why, then, the prospects for a regrouping on the 
Left would be almost as bright as the necessity. 

Nous avons changé tout cela. Long ago, Mr. 
Gaitskell covered the last number on his Bingo 
card and shuffled, a shy smile on his face, to the 
paying-out window to collect his winnings. The 
Scarborough decisions will be reversed with a 
monolithic majority, and even though there may 
be (it is by no means certain) a vote against the 
Polaris bases (for the Left is presumably not 
going to be caught napping at Blackpool as it 
was at Portsmouth and find itself unable to vote 
against Polaris without voting simultaneously in 
favour of a resolution for which it cannot com- 
mand a majority), Mr. Gaitskell will count it a 
world well lost for love. 

But there is more in all this than all that. Mr. 
Gaitskell’s re-established ascendancy, though 
technically it has come about because a small 
number of large unions have switched their votes 
from one side to the other of the unilateralist 
divide, can in fact be traced to far more deep- 
seated causes. Some of these are very broad, 
like the realisation that the Conservatives might 
not .be quite so permanently secure as had been 
supposed; some were narrow, like the disap- 
pointment Michael Foot’s_House of Commons 
failure generated among those who thought that, 
once back at Westminster, he would provide the 
standard-bearer the Left so badly lacked; some 
were in between, like the astonishing record of 
success (based, as I said some months ago, on 
the old-fashioned virtues of hard work) achieved 
by the Campaign for Democratic Socialism, 
which has now found its counterpart in an extra- 
ordinarily sensible document put out by a group 
of Young Socialists called ‘Counterblast’ (surely 


; ... though the 
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the first time the Labour Party has been 
threatened with a sensible youth section since it 
began). But what with these and other reasons, the 
fact is that Mr. Gaitskell is firmly back in con- 
trol (apart. from anything else, the about-turn 
supports his view that conference need not be 
taken too seriously when it comes to framing 
policy), and that by a subtle process of political 
osmosis he is now in a position to push out 
the frontiers of his victory still farther. In other 
words, he may, if all goes well; be able now to 
build, on the foundation of a united party with 
a discredited Left wing, that modern, radical 
organisation that alone can hope seriously to 
challenge the Tories in any circumstances short 
of a really appalling depression. 

And where does that leave the Liberals? Af 
first sight, far up the Caledonian Canal without 
a paddle. If the Labour Party can do it on its 
own, why should it need the support of the 
Liberals? But this is to go a little too fast, as 
indeed many a Labour dreamer, busy construct- 
ing Cabinets, has gone already. It is very doubt- 
ful whether the Labour Party, even in its much 
healthier post-Blackpool state, will be in any 
position to contemplate displacing the Tories for 
a very long time, if ever. The share which Mr. 
Grimond could hope to command in a radical 
regrouping must be smaller than it momentarily 
appeared last year; but in the long run—perhaps 
a very long run, but a finite run none the less— 
it must take place. Not only will the historical 
necessity (if I forget thee, O Professor Popper, 
may my right hand forget her cunning) of 
avoiding perpetual one-party government press 
towards such a reshaping; it will become in- 
creasingly apparent that less and less divides the 


“moderates of both parties, and that more and 


more electors might welcome such a re-align- 
ment. In his extremely interesting book The 
Stagnant Society (Penguin, 3s. 6d.), Mr. Michael 
Shanks sums up succinctly : 


. . « the trouble is that the process of bam- 
boozling the Left has been much too subtle 
for the general public to appreciate—especially 
as the Left have loud voices and the Con- 
servatives have always been willing to Iend 
them a few foghorns....Thé public... 
suspects that it is they who are being bam- 
boozled. . . . 

Sooner or later, therefore, it seems inevitable 
that the uneasy coalition of the Labour Party 
is bound to fall apart—especially now that the 
Right has plainly decided that it no longer 
pays to try to appease the Left. If—or rather 
when—the split takes place there can be a re- 
alignment of political forces to correspond to 
the economic and social realities . . . the bulk 
of the Labour Party is basically moderate in 
its attitude, and the thoroughgoing socialists 
are in fact a minority group [still more true, 
| may say, of Labour voters]. 

The best development, therefore, would be 
for the socialist minority to split off .. . of 
their own volition or be ejected. . . . Freed 
from its more doctrinaire elements, the Party 
would then be in a strong position to reach an 

‘ electoral alliance with the Liberals in which the 
Labour Party could be the dominant partner 

internal agonies which the 

; Labour Party is likely to go through before the 
final breach will no doubt be extremely painful 
and probably protracted. 


Superficially, the need for such a development 
has receded with Mr. Gaitskell’s victory. But 
under the surface it is no less urgent. Who 
speaks first? 
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Sore, Very Sore 


By ROBERT BROWNE 


Senta AFRICANS are sore, very sore. It’s not 


easy these days, being a native European in 
Africa. However hard you may try to be good, 
they’re down on you. Every time you look up 
there’s mud flicked in your eye. 

It’s so easy just to be an Englishman in 
England. You know where you are, where you 
belong: but in Africa everything’s upside-down. 
I know it sounds stupid to say this, that you 
there don’t often understand us here. But it is 
true. You write admirably and passionately of 
justice and of humanity and of our failure to 
respect either: and even our obscured souls feel 
something of a thrill: how noble. Then sadly 
we must remember who we are and turn away: 
the new untouchables. 

We believe, many of us, you'll do anything 
for the black man. If the black man has a 
grievance, you will air it, do what you can to 
redress it. If the white man has a grievance, he 
can lump it. You will say that’s nonsense. I don’t 
know. It dates from early days. Magnificently 
you were ending the slave trade from Africa to 
Arabia and the Americas, while you were trans- 
porting, for petty offences, your own people for 
life: hanging your children: and other children 
whom you did not hang pulled cars for you up 
sweating slopes in mines. Livingstone, too, out 
here could get on famously with black men how- 
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ever infamous, was almost always gentle and in- 
dulgent with them. Europeans on his journeys 
nearly drove him dotty. He came down on them 
hard, often unjustly: remember poor Baynes. 
Livingstone was angry and scornful of his 
Europeans, as you are of us. 

I know something about it. When I went 
working in East Africa I was zealous. White 
men in Africa, I felt, were guilty men, exploiters, 
and I would work passionately for the cause: 
to bring the black men to stand for themselves, 
govern themselves, get rid of us. The govern- 
ments for which I worked succeeded and got rid 
of us; and I felt it to be just. 

Europeans in Africa behave very oddly indeed. 
I was no exception. I loved Africans, the lot 
of them, dearly. I would work all day and some- 
times most of the night: for them, I thought. 
Never grumbled. For I couldn't get on in 
Europe, I was jittery and easily scared by my 
fellows. In Africa black men never frightened 
me even when they were being beastly to me. 
Poor fellows, I thought, they don’t understand, 
patience. And I was often very patient. I would 
listen for hours, days, to Africans complaining 
and wanting this help and that, and I gave it: 
a universal uncle and I lapped it up. But when 
a European came to my office, an unfortunate 
settler, I froze. I was polite, helpful officially, 


but privately I raged with impatience. They 
seemed so unnecessary in the landscape. All that 
was needed was the African and me, bewildered 


black, benevolent white. 


I observed all this often in my European 
fellows. One man I most admired, worked with, 
was a man who could tame the most savage 
(black) breast, single-handed, and by loving 
patience reduce the most tumultuous district to 
peace and calm: until its indigenous inhabitants, 
one and all, adored him. With them he was 
gentle, humorous, humane. But ask him to a 
European dinner-party and he wouldn’t come: 
or if he did, he was like a porcupine, quills 


erect, and needed very careful handling. 


I saw Africans as all white, Europeans as all 
black. I moved when I could into more and more 
remote districts, right away from Europeans, 
couldn’t bear them. Finally I dropped to it. It 
wasn’t all the Europeans who were being beastly 
all the time. I had known some magnificent 
settlers, adored by the Africans: for that reason, 
secretly I envied them. It was I who was being 
beastly. I had taken an attitude with me to 
Africa—this is how I saw it, solitary, sitting 
away out in the farthest desert I could find with 
only black companions. I had taken an attitude 
with me—the result, I supposed, of being teased 
at school rather, being far too -pretty a boy, and 
dragging a paralysed leg, and being generally 
an emotional and physical bungler. I took my 
hurt self to Africa where I distrusted all Euro- 
peans: fer some of them had once taken the 
mickey out of me when I was helpless. I loved 








A pipe and a pint | 
in the pub 


We’ve solved most of the world’s pro- 
blems this evening, George and I. And 
if the landlord doesn’t call closing time 
for another ten minutes, we’ll be able to 
finish the job. It’s marvellous how a 
pipe and a pint help you to sort things 
out. We’ve dealt with bad roads and 
foreign affairs. Now all we’ve got left to 
cope with is taxes and getting the trains 
on time-oh, and what about free 
beer for all ? 


Beer, 
it’s lovely! 


MOSURD BY THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY, 42 PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.L 
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all Africans, who were in no position to take 
the mickey out of me. With them at last I was 
easy, assured. Affections which had soured could 
at last flow, all over them. , 
And so I feel, in a degree, it'is with you who 
attack us, the Europeans in Africa. If you've 
got any personal or national unease, if you've 
got a sore place wants easing, if you're feeling 
a little shifty about something you need to hide: 
here we are, a sitting target for your comfort. 
You are, in this matter, sure of your own virtue. 
You are in an unassailable position because 
you don’t live in Africa. You are not settled 
uneasily in an alien continent, behaving with all 
the bluff of arrogance and strength, of people 
who are frightened. 


You haven’t much to fear within yourselves. 
We have grown up with nature, often terrify- 
ing, and men around us hostile. People like the 
Afrikaners here are only now achieving a 
national identity, enormously comforting. They 
are still alive here who were nomads in a bleak 
country, threatened, harried, attacked by blacks 
and British. Their sons are just now establishing 
themselves in some security and before they can 
enjoy it, their eye offends and the world says, 
pluck it out. They now must lose their anxiously 
secured identity and disappear, dissolve them- 
selves into a new, bigger and better multi-racial 
nation. They can’t easily do it; and because they 
are complaining, trying helplessly an alternative, 
the big world hammers them. 


European South Africans have become sus- 
picious and sullen people. Their faces have shut 
up somehow, tight; they lack the brightness of 
European faces in Europe. They don’t laugh 
much; only the, Africans and the coloured 
laugh, who have everything to win. The Euro- 
peans are alarmed: frightened by what’s ahead 
of them, whipped raw by foreign and antagonis- 
tic criticism. On the day after the declaration 
of the Republic, an English South African, a 
supporter of the Progressive Party—(one man 
one vote, whatever colour, with certain quali- 
fications; led chiefly by Afrikaners)—said to me: 
‘Did you hear them? Did you hear the BBC? 
You could hear their disappointment—there 
hadn’t been a blood-bath. They were cheated. 
That was what they wanted. We'd let them 
down.’ An old man, a Scotsman domiciled in 
South Africa and lately returned from Britain, 
has told me that the object of the British press, 
the Times included, is to stir up revolution in 
Africa. Much of this comment may be dotty, 
but if a man’s sore, whip his sore part and you'll 
inflame the wound. 


There are people here who still believe, rather 
desperately, that apartheid can be applied, isn't 
immoral; decent people, yet they passionately 
believe that racial tensions are inevitable and 
apartheid will be a protection. And so, believing 
there is no alternative, they support the 
Nationalists. The result is devastating. The 
Government becomes more and more authori- 
tarian. Almost daily cases are reported of the 
Government screw being applied to men and 
women who cannot conscientiously support 
apartheid doctrines. A canon of the Church of 
England (black) is sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment for having a photograph of members 
of a banned society on his wall—hanging there 
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unnoticed for twenty years. A Johannesburg re- 
porter is held in prison for refusing to disclose 
the source of information of a report published 
in his paper. White men and black women are 
imprisoned for being in bed together. A passport 
is refused to a black lecturer at Cape Town 
University to take up a Carnegie grant in 
America. Men known to be unsympathetic to 
the Government are dismissed from their posts 
for no apparent reason. It is a common thing 
to hear even unpolitically minded persons say, 
‘I suppose if they heard me they’d lock me up, 
‘They’ is now a personality, an insubstantial 
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presence standing close to Everyman, and wait- 
ing its chance to question, to search, to imprison 
without trial, in small and subtle ways to perse- 
cute. Coming from living in other freer coun- 
tries, one feels the fear; trims, perhaps. one’s 
own opinions. 

You, outside of our Chinese wall, can help us, 
and you know it, by level criticism, and we're 
grateful for it: but some of you help those 
we most fear, by intemperate critical larks, which 
make people who might listen here suspicious 
of you, whatever you say, and however just you 
may be. 


September Sunday 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


Hx" so many police ever congregrated 
in so small an area? By three o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon they were already beginning 
to space themselves out around Parliament 
Square and along Whitehall; but most of them 
were held in reserve—down Richmond Terrace 
mews; in Scotland Yard; milling around in the 
courtyard of the Foreign Office; and making 
elementary marches and counter-marches across 
the empty building site in front of the Central 
Hall. Individually the London bobby can be im- 
posing; collectively, especially when hanging 
around waiting for something to happen, he is 
risible. The building site resembled a Mack 
Sennet film set; with a horde of extras, engaged 
to play Keystone Kops, waiting for the rain to 
stop. 

And for a time it looked as if the rain might 
make their massed presence unnecessary. It was 
still falling when the Battle of Britain service 
ended; and by this time it was becoming obvious 
that wherever the nuclear disarmers were going 
to hold their demonstration, it was not going to 
be, as advertised, in Parliament Square. A single 
small car flying the CND flag went by; otherwise 
not a likely-looking demonstrator was in sight. 
‘I've only seen one of them,’ a St. John Ambu- 
lance worker complained: ‘pullover down to 
here’—and she gestured towards her knees. 

Yet after the Battle of Britain parade had 
passed on its way to the Embankment saluting 
base, the crowd stayed—largely because the 
police stayed; something must be happening. 
Many of the onlookers had no idea what it 
would be: ‘It must be somebody very impor- 
tant,’ an English London mother told a foreign 
girl: ‘the Queen, or .. .°; she ran out of likely 
celebrities. But gradually the word spread about 
the nuclear disarmament demonstration, timed 
for five o’clock. Towards zero hour the bells of 
Westminster Abbey added a touch of melodrama 
by gradually speeding up, like background 
music on a film thriller reaching its climax; and 
just before five three fire engines appeared from 
the Victoria end, racing round into Whitehall. 
(‘They must have got up Nelson’s column’). The 
sparse crowd began to leave Parliament Square 
to the already bored police; some standing 
with arms akimbo, most with arms folded, in 
those uneasy attitudes which students at schools 
of drama are taught to avoid. 


The fire engines, it turned out, had stopped in 
Whitehall; but they were facing towards Trafal- 
gar Square, so the crowd flowed on. The Square 
was already packed, with the police trying to 
limit movement on the Whitehall side in case the 
demonstrators tried to break out southwards to- 
wards Westminster. The demonstrators, however, 
were having trouble enough making their pre- 
sence known in so great a mass of people. In 
Parliament Square, blue had predominated; ‘Sit 
down?’ a Welsh voice had asked incredulously : 
‘you can hardly stand, for bloody policemen.’ 
But Trafalgar Square was full of people who had 
simply come to see the fun—for by this time it 
had stopped raining. Apart from the risk of being 
trampled on, anybody who sat down simply re- 
moved himself from sight, and for a while it was 
only isolated individuals who managed to attract 
the attention of the police sufficiently to get them- 
selves hauled away to a Black Maria, or to one 
of the spaces which the police had cleared. 


Their removal was greeted with half-hearied 
clapping, mild cheering, but at first the crowd 
showed little bias either way. The sight of the 
police escorting away a woman carrying a baby 
aroused some resentment, but at the woman 
(‘she shouldn't have done that—not with a child 
that age’); and another policeman, carrying what 
was presumably the baby’s elder sister on his 
shoulder, even received mild applause—as did an 
inspector who used tic-tac technique to attract 
the attention of a driver. Attempts to get the 
chant “Ban the Bomb’ going were a failure; and 
there was much jesting about beards and scruffy 
macintoshes. 


Anger only began to show itself when a 
choleric-faced policeman dragged a demonstrator 
over to a corner by one arm; after this, the 
cheering of arrested sitters became more heart- 
felt. By six o'clock, too, the composition of the 
crowd was changing; many of the casuals were 
leaving, to be replaced by CND sympathisers and 
a pew, non-Ghandian element—youths who re- 
lished administering sudden heaves to the backs 
of a watching crowd, in the hope of breaking the 
linked arms of the police; or calling out ‘knock 
him off’ whenever a policeman was seen to be in 
difficulties. 


Few blows were struck, and where there was 
violence it was from irritation rather than anger: 
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a policeman whose helmet went awry in a 
scrimmage had it firmly set back on the top of 
his head again by a hand reaching around from 
an onlooker. Yet there could be no mistaking the 
gradual change in the crowd’s mood. It had be- 


-come ‘they,’ the police, and ‘us,’ the crowd. 


And as night fell, especially after the hope of 
getting back for a drink and a good night’s sleep 
began to evaporate, police tempers shortened. 

Still, recorded casualties were few: most of the 
police had behaved with impeccable restraint; 
and the next day, some of the papers could speak 
of a police victory (the Guardian, surprisingly, 
among them: ‘Police win battle of Trafalgar 
Square’). Presumably this was because the de- 
monstrators had failed in their plan to march on 
Westminster. But the demonstrators had done 
something that a month ago would have been 
impossible; they had obtained the publicity they 
have craved more than martyrdom, and at little 
cost. 

It is not so long since the unilateral disarmers 
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could complain that their activities were never 
publicised; but Sunday’s demonstration brought 
them publicity beyond the dreams of Voice and 
Vision. One company, ATV, actually took off'a 
scheduled programme on Sunday afternoon to 
accommodate a live Outside Broadcast from 
Trafalgar Square: such spontaneous OB’s had 
once been promised to us as one of the great 
benefits of competitive television, but how long is 
it since the last one was put on? Granada also sent 
cameramen to Trafalgar Square; preparing a 
feature on the programme for the following 
evening; TV and Sound news, too, were full of 
it. So, of course, was Monday’s press, at home 
and abroad—and again on Tuesday morning with 
the court cases the next day. If the Home Office 
had been anxious to demonstrate the existence of 
a Britain divided, they could not have chosen a 
more effective method. Authority, Shaw once 
said, is apt to go stark mad on the periphery if a 
pin drops. Nowadays, it seems, not only on the 
periphery. 


English for Foreigners 


By NORMAN LEVINE 


fw classrooms were above an optician, by 
a seedy restaurant, overlooking a large 
bare cathedral. When I started, at the beginning 
of May, the season had not begun. I had eight 
pupils, the intermediates. If anyone could carry 
on a few sentences in broken English he left 
the beginners—which was crowded—and stayed 
in the intermediates until there was room for 
him in the senior class. Each class consisted of a 
small room with tables pushed together in the 
shape of a horseshoe. I sat behind a desk, at 
the open end of the horseshoe, by a portable 
blackboard. The windows had to be closed be- 
cause of the traffic noise. On a warm or a rainy 
day, the room was stifling. 

On the first day I wondered whether my 
Canadian accent would matter. ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen. I’m your new teacher. I’m a Cana- 
dian. And the kind of English I speak is not 
the kind that Englishmen speak. So if you have 
any trouble understanding what I say——. But 
I was interrupted by an Italian girl who beamed 
and said how clear my diction was. And they all 
said they understood me and complimented me 
on how clear I spoke. I was getting to feel quite 
good. But I found out, on the second day, that 
the Englishmen I replaced had a speech impedi- 
ment. He left without saying goodbye. That was 
one of the occupational hazards. One was hired 
without references, and left the same way. 


Teaching consisted mainly in giving them new 
words, correcting their pronunciation, dictating 
to them small pieces of anything I happened 
to see while looking out of the window on to 
the street. And reading excerpts from Conrad. 
Or else we played games. I would borrow one 
of their watches with a sweep-second-hand and 
Say: 


‘Miss Wyssnum. You are walking in Brighton 
from the Steine to the West Pier. Tell me, in one 
minute, all the words beginning with the letter 
‘M’ that you would see. Now.’ 





‘Mouse ... Mutton... Murder... Mister 
Ul 


‘Sir. That's not fair.’ 


‘Six, Miss Wyssnum,’ I said, ‘twenty-five 
seconds to go.’ 
‘Mimosa . . . Macaroni... Man... .’ 


They were mainly young and attractive girls. 
Some of them were there for business reasons: 
to be a receptionist in their father’s hotel; 
another was going to be an air-hostess; another 
to work in an export office. But the majority 
were there for a holiday. 

I had been there three weeks when Mrs. S—— 
came in. The age of the students didn’t vary a 
great deal; they were in their teens or early 
twenties. But Mrs. S——, a handsome-looking 
woman, with grey hair combed neatly back in 
a bun, and very light-blue eyes, was in her 
seventies. The immediate reaction to her presence 
was to subdue everyone. And we got a lot more 
done. She sat half-way up the left of the horse- 
shoe listening to what I was saying. Sometimes 
she took out a handkerchief and wiped her 
eyes. I took it that she had some allergy. When 
it was her turn to read, she read softly and very 
slow, and apologised at the end for not doing 
better. 

At eleven o'clock we had a ten-minute break. 
The teachers would go into the office and have 
coffee. The students would either go to a small 
café near by or stay in the room, open the 
windows, lean out and smoke. One morning I 
came back early and a new student, a Mexican, 
offered me a cigarette. 

‘Sir. You like Turkish 

I said I did. 

Two weeks later, on a Friday, Mrs. S—— 
came up to me. 

‘Thank you very much,’ she said graciously. 
‘This morning was my last lesson. I enjoyed 
myself very much. I have small present for you.’ 

We shook hands. And I went down the stairs 
holding my books and this package carefully 
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wrapped up in white paper with a neat red 
ribbon. 

In the office I unwrapped it. It was a large 
package of Turkish cigarettes. I was deeply 
touched. None of the others had bothered to 
say more than ‘goodbye.’ Perhaps, I thought, 
it’s just old age that feels it has to pay for even 
the briefest encounter. 

I asked the secretary in the office about Mrs. 
S——. She said that Mrs. S—— was a widow. 
That she was part of the S s, in Germany. 
They were extremely wealthy. Her son had died 
and the doctors advised her to get away and 
do something to take her mind off things. 

And as the secretary was talking I remem- 
bered that the words I introduced to the class 
during her stay—the passages I chose to read or 
dictate—for some reason kept harping on some 
aspect of death: on cemeteries, gravestones, 
funerals, coffins. 

But this was Friday and there was no food 
in the house and I knew that I .would have to 
walk back the four miles. If I had breakfast that 
morning, I didn’t mind the walk. After Preston: 
Circus it was very pleasant. There were the small 
gardens, each one with the name of an English 
city and with a single stalk of corn growing 
incongruously in their middles. 

I went into a large tobacconist and told the 
girl behind the counter that I had bought this 
package of Turkish cigarettes for a friend as 
a gift and I found out that he doesn’t smoke. 
The girl examined the box closely. Finally gave 
me fourteen shillings. 

I went out and bought a half-dozen eggs, a 
tin of luncheon meat, a loaf of bread, some 
sugar, tea, cheese, a newspaper, and took the 
bus back. 

But that afternoon—though I watched my 
wife and children eat—I felt that I had betrayed 
something. 














‘This means war. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


1. Public Schools for Whom? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HAVE recently been involved in a consider- 
| me correspondence about the future of the 
public schools. The popular conception of this 
controversy is that of a solid phalanx of re- 
actionary Old School Ties, fighting obstinately 
against the enemies of privilege who are calling 
for equality of opportunity. The reality seems to 
me enormously different. I am told that there are 
some Old Etonians who habitually refer to Mr. 
Birley as ‘Red Robert.’ I have never met any of 
these epigrammatists, but I have no doubt of 
their existence. But in general the public school 
world is very different from what it was in the 
early years of the century and when Arnold 
Lunn wrote The Harrovians. 

Then, there was an insanely extravagant 
loyalty to the old school and he who criticised 
it in the smallest detail was denounced as if he 
had talked smut about his mother. Such a series 
as the Spectator’s recent ‘John Bull’s Schooldays’ 
shows that the modern man, whether from a 
public or from some other sort of school, is 
today coolly critical—perhaps sometimes too 
coolly critical—of his school. Perhaps the 
Spectator’s contributors were not representative, 
but most ex-public schoolboys today, I find, 
whether they enjoyed their schooldays or not, 
are yet quite objectively open-minded about 
plans for the reform of public schools—ask of 
these plans whether they are practical but do not 
think of denouncing them as blasphemous. The 
difficulty, as all admit, is to find a principle of 
selection of boys for free places which will be 
acceptable to ratepayer or taxpayer. The authori- 
ties of the public schools are almost without 
exception strong supporters of such schemes. 
Perhaps the strongest champion of the reform 
of the public schools is the headmaster of Eton. 
Such problems as those depicted in The Guinea 
Pig are quite remote from reality. 

There is, I have discovered, much less support 
for reform from those parents of public school- 
boys who were not themselves at public schools 
and who are, as the Minister of Education said 
the other day, now the majority. They have sent 
their sons to public schools as a symbol of their 
own success in life, a proof that they have risen 
in the world. They are anxious, as the late Lord 
Birkenhead put it, to ‘see that their sons receive 
opportunities in life that they did not them- 
selves receive,’ and they are cool towards pro- 
posals that the sons of those who have not taken 
the trouble to make good should share those 
advantages. But what greatly amused me was 
the discovery that out of a large postbag almost 
all the really savage letters of opposition to any 
plan for ‘democratising’ the public schools came 
from women, and I was most interested to learn 
from Mr. Prior, the Member for Lowestoft, who 
introduced the recent debate on the public 
schools in the House, that his expetience had 
been the same. These ladies are not as a rule 
greatly interested in problems of curricula or 


examination results. Their argument is that at 
State schools their boys will learn to use filthy 
language and to indulge in coarse habits from 
which the more gentlemanly regime of the public 
school will protect them. 

To an ex-public schoolboy the point is, it must 
be confessed, somewhat comic. A good lady 
wrote to me the other day to explain how a re- 
lative of hers had sent a boy to a State school 
from which he returned to call his mother ‘a 
—— old bitch.’ Horrified not so much by the 
biological confusion as by the ill-breeding of 
such a phrase, she had determined to send her 
son to ‘a very expensive public school’! The 
point is odd, for whatever the other defects of 
public school instruction, no one can doubt that 
a boy there will learn to use filthy words, to lie 
and to crib as effectively as at any place of 
instruction, and, if the school is ‘a very expensive 
public school,’ his chances of enjoying some pre- 
mature sexual experience are considerably greater 
than at a less exclusive establishment. 

He will also admittedly learn a certain social 
savoir-faire which will make him less likely 
to air these accomplishments in front of ladies 
and in particular in front of his mother, and I 
do not deny that that lesson is a valuable one, 
but it is a different lesson from that which the 
good ladies imagine him to have learnt. Nor is 
it quite certain even that his manners will be 
better than if he had been educated elsewhere. 
A male correspondent complained to me that he 
had recently been beaten up first by some ex- 
public school drunks and then by some Teddy 
boys. He therefore thought that the remedy was 
to reintroduce fees into grammar schools. His 
experiences were doubtless uncomfortable, even 
though I was not very clear why the reintro- 
duction of grammar school fees would guarantee 
him against a repetition of them. Still, it did prove 
that these sweeping generalisations about good 
and bad manners are highly selective. 

The whole trouble about the debate seems to 
me that we are far from clear for whose benefit 
we are planning in our proposed reforms. Mr. 
Crosland, for instance, in his recent article in 
Encounter, dismisses as ‘ridiculous’ Mr. Birley’s 
plans to fill 10 per cent. of the places at major 
public schools with free boys. Mr. Crosland and 
his faithful Achates, Mr. Vaizey, want 75 per 
cent., if not 100 per cent., of such places to be 
free. But Mr. Crosland and Mr. Birley are not 
really on the sdme wavelength. Mr. Crosland 
does not want to reform the public schools; he 
wants to abolish them—in any meaning which 
the phrase has ever borne. 

Mr. Crosland thinks that England is.a class- 
ridden country, that the ineffectiveness of our 
political leadership ‘and the lack of energy of 
our industrial production are very largely the 
consequences of this class-consciousness, that it 
is a great evil and that the public schools are to 
some extent the consequence but to a large ex- 
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tent the cause of it. This is a perfectly tenable 
point of view, and I do not quarrel with him 
for holding it; but it is not in the least Mr. 
Birley’s point of view. Mr. Birley on the whole 
believes in the public schools and believes in the 
training of an élite for leadership. It is obviously 
true that if you take our twenty leading public 
schools, which between them have about 12,000 
boys and give a tenth of their places to free boys, 
you do not sensibly alter the class structure of 
English education. The State school would re- 
main the normal destination of the working-class 
boy. But I do not fancy that Mr. Birley would 
think that the creation of equality of opportunity 
was the object of the exercise; its object is to 
weaken the power of snobbery in the public 
schools. The purpose of introducing the 10 per 
cent. of free boys would be not only to benefit 
the free boys but—perhaps even more—to 
broaden the minds of the other 90 per cent.—to 
send them out as leaders but as more intelligent 
leaders than they are at present. 


I would not myself take sides as between these 
two ambitions. I can see something to be said 
for both of them, but at the moment there seems 
far more chance of getting Mr. Birley’s scheme 
adopted than Mr. Crosland’s. Fashions may 
change, perhaps quickly, but at the moment ours 
is a savagely equality-hating democracy, and the 
main obstacle to the abolition of the public 
schools is the thoroughly democratic objection 
that very few people want them to be abolished. 
The buckets of praise poured over them by 
Socialist Members in the recent debate is ample 
proof of that. 


The great majority of boys will then still go, 
whatever the reforms, to State schools. Therefore 
the most important problem is to improve the 
State schools and the only real hope of achieving 
equality of opportunity is so to improve them 
that there neither is nor is thought to be any 
disadvantage to a boy in going to them. For this 
many things, such as an improvement in teachers’ 
salaries, are necessary, but also it is necessary 
not to reform the public schools in such a way 
as to damage the State schools. Therefore it 
would be a mistake to cream off the best gram- 
mar school boys into the public schools. Nor in- 
deed, since it costs six times as much to send a 
boy to a public school as to.send him to a State 
school, is it likely that either ratepayer or tax- 
payer will agree to pay for many such transfers. 


But it costs rather more to send a boy to an 
approved school than to send him to a public 
school. No one can ask the public schools to take 
sex maniacs or mental defectives. But the rather 
naughty boy, perhaps from an unsatisfactory 
home, possessed of a certain ability and initiative 
which, if disciplined, may turn to good and, if 
undisciplined, may turn to hooliganism, is just 
the sort of boy from whose company the public 
school would most benefit. He is indeed much 
more like the average public schoolboy than the 
wholly virtuous ‘good examinee’ from the sixth 
form of a grammar school and much more likely 
at a public schoo! to find schoolfellows who, like 
him, come from a broken home and divorced 
parents than he is at the grammar school or the 
secondary modern school. It is essential if the 
reform is to succeed, that the free entries be 
recruited predominantly from this type of boy. 
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2. Scientists for Export 


By BENJAMIN SPEAR 


ROM time to time the press reminds us of the 

large number of scientists who have been 
leaving Britain (and especially the universities) 
year by year to go and work in the United States. 
It began as an exploratory trickle in the early 
1950s and has since become a minor flood, an 
export achievement of which no one can be 
proud. Meaningful numbers are hard to come 
by, considering that nearly all who set out do 
so with the intention of returning some time or 
other, and that some actually do come back. All 
the same, almost wherever one goes in the 
United States one comes across small communi- 
ties of British scientists who are reasonably 
happy, professionally and socially, but who would 
still prefer to return to university life in Britain 
where their roots and most of their associations 
still are. What is it that makes their decision so 
hard? Why do people go, and what is it that 
makes them stay, at a time when science in 
Britain is supposed to be booming? 


In the public mind, the answers are closely 
associated with the higher standard of living 
which American scientists enjoy. I am convinced 
this is an oversimplified view—and a dangerous 
one, because it puts the solution of the problem 
essentially beyond our reach, 


The financial disparity, admittedly, is im- 
portant. In most British universities, the normal 
career grade is the rank of lecturer. The number 
of professorial Chairs is very small, and Senior 
Lectureships and Readerships are artificially 
limited to two-ninths of the total non-profes- 
sorial staff. Few university teachers, irrespective 
of their background and ability, can look forward 
to advancement beyond the rank of lecturer, for 
which the fop salary is at present £1,850 per 
annum (the average is, of course, much less). 
There are small allowances, e.g., for children 
Teceiving full-time education and for residence 
in London, but they do not alter the position 
very much. In the United States individual 
salaries are to a far greater extent a matter of 
negotiation. A lecturer near the top of his range 
in Britain may be appointed as an Associate 
Professor or a Full Professor in the States, de- 
pending on age, experience and professional 
standing. His salary should not be less than 
$9,000 and it could be as high as $18,000 for an 
academic year of nine months. 


During the remaining three months, the 
American universities make no claim on their 
staff, but anyone who cares to add two months 
to his working year can usually do so and can 
thereby earn another two-ninths of his normal 
Salary. These extension arrangements depend 
on the availability of research contracts and 
although they cannot be absolutely relied upon, 
they are sufficiently widespread to constitute an 
important factor in salary calculations. Most 
American universities, too, expressly permit 
their staff to spend up to one day a week on out- 
side private consulting—a practice widely fol- 
lowed by academic scientists. In this way, a man 
of high repute can add another $100 to his in- 
come for every working week. Many institutions 





also offer full-time or part-time employment to 
the wives of their staff members, either in a 
clerical capacity or else in teaching. In one way 
or another, therefore, a lecturer can if he wishes 
count on something between $11,000 and $25,000 
a year. 

The higher cost of living in America 
diminishes some of the financial advantage, but 
not nearly as much as is often believed. Food is 
only about 30 per cent. more expensive and a 
good apartment can usually be found for between 
$100 and $140 per month. The lack of a NHS is 
mitigated by a variety of private insurance 
schemes, compulsory for university staffs. 
Appointments, too, are pensionable and abso- 
lutely secure in accordance with the customs of 
the profession, no less than they are here. 


Yet it is very unlikely that these financial ad- 
vantages influence more than a small minority. 
The attraction is relative, the second car which 
appears as such an enjoyable luxury when first 
bought is soon taken for granted. Salary and 
perquisites, I am sure, are less important than 
professional freedom and opportunity. It is here 
that the contrast between American university 
life and our own is greatest. 

In a typical American university, about half the 
staff consist of Full Professors, independent of 
each other and, except as far as undergraduate 
teaching is concerned, independent also of the 
departmental Chairman. They negotiate arrange- 
ments with outside bodies for the financial sup- 
port of their researches; they plan their own 
purchases of equipment; they give graduate 
courses of their own choice; they have their 
own secretarial and working assistants; they 
have complete freedom as far as their own work 
and that of their research students is concerned; 
and they have secure tenure of laboratory space. 
What is more, they enjoy these things not as a 
personal favour or concession, but as a right. 
These freedoms extend also to Associate and 
Assistant Professors in varying degree. In this 
way they benefit not only the most senior people 
but a very large fraction of the academic com- 
munity. To all this one must add that research 


. facilities are normally provided on a generous 


scale. To many lecturers in this country who are 
struggling against a rigid departmental hier- 
archy a professional life of this kind can only 
sound like a dream. 
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The scope which American universities offer 
bears rich fruit in terms of spirit and enterprise. 
Our American colleagues are full of enthusiasm 
and work as if work mattered. They feel that, 
armed with a sound proposal, there is just about 
nothing that they cannot do and achieve. Any- 
one who has ever tasted the sheer exhilaration 
of such encouragement must, I think, be for- 
given for his reluctance to abandon it. 

According to the American way of thinking, 
the running of a university department is the 
concern of all its members or, at any rate, of 
most of them. In matters of common interest, 
they act as a committee under a chairman whom, 
more often than not, they themselves elect from 
one of their numbers. This, one feels, is the way 
in which an intellectual community should con- 
duct its affairs. In sharp contrast, our own pat- 
tern of organisation puts enormous powers of 
decision into the hands of very few people. 
There are always individual exceptions but, by 
and large, only a Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment can be sure of his laboratory space; only a 
Professor, can allocate departmental resources, 
hire assistant staff and approve research pro- 
posals—no matter how well qualified his 
lecturers may be. In most professions there 
exists some kind of machinery for arbitration in 
case of conflict and for the redress of wrongs: 
not in our universities. Professors may make 
errors of judgment in the best of faith; the pro- 
fessional career of a lecturer may suffer, yet 
there is nothing that can be done to put matters 
right. 

All this has its natural and well-known origin 
in the way in which the sciences have developed 
in our universities. There was a time when De- 
partments consisted of a Professor and one or 
perhaps two lecturers. The Professor was the 
Head and the lecturers were his assistants in a 
real and direct sense. The ratio of professorial 
to non-professorial staff was between one-to-one 
and one-to-two, which anyway made the pro- 
motional chances reasonable enough. The posi- 
tion is now vastly different. In most Departments, 
there is still only one Professor, but he may now 
exercise control over six, twelve and even twenty 
non-professorial members of staff. 

At the same time, there is no longer any chance 
of him being an acknowledged master of his 
subject as a whole. On the contrary, science has 
become so highly specialised that a man cannot 
be thoroughly familiar with more than one or 
two fields. Since the teaching capabilities of 
Departments must remain general, it is very 
much in their interests to have on their staff 
people of high calibre who represent different 
specialised disciplines and patterns of experience. 
The universities have realised this, but have 
done very little to remove the resulting 
anachronisms, The outcome is that we have a 
system that puts a premium not on mutual trust 
and co-operation but on successful intrigue based 
on nearness to the throne, Whatever its histori- 
cal justification, it is now socially and academi- 
cally undesirable, administratively cumbersome 
and, who can doubt it, morally wrong. The 
general cynicism which one often encounters in 
science Departments is more than an outward 
fashion; it is deeply rooted in oppressive reality. 

The scientist who wants to come home may be 
willing to brave the financial barrier; but the idea 
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In splendour of voice—he is probably the finest speaker of 
Shakespearean verse in the history of the British theatre—and in 
grace of person, Sir John Gielgud stands without peer. Now this 
famous actor talks frankly to The Sunday Times theatre critic 
about himself, his art, his contemporaries. Their conversation 
abounds in famous theatrical names — Martin-Harvey, Tree, 
Forbes-Robertson, Granville Barker, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Edith Evans, Olivier, Richardson. . . . Gielgud talks about 
Shakespeare, about “ Godot”, about religion, about theatre 
quarrels, as he examines not only his great achievements but also 
the foundations on which they are built. 
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AND THE LITTLE LIONS 


The story of Elsa, the lioness reared in domesticity by Joy Adamson 
and her husband in the African bush, was a classic among animal 
stories told in the best-selling book, “Born Free’, which was 
serialised in The Sunday Times. Now comes the sequel, “Living 
Free”, the story of Elsa’s cubs during their first year. It is told in 
vivid, living pictures and absorbing text in a new Sunday Times 
series—a family story, for all the family. 


Inside The Teddy Boy Mind 


**So I said: ‘If you hit him again I’m going to bring the boys and 
you'll get your caff smashed up’. . .”. This is a young “Teddy-boy’ 
talking to T. R. Fyvel who has made a detailed study of youths and 
girls who inhabit the jaded world of coffee-bar and dance-hall. His 
searching report continues this Sunday. 
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Saturday’s sporting events. ... Henry Longhurst, home from the 
Walker Cup match and the American Amateur Championship, will 
contribute his weekly article ; there will also be a full report of the 
home international at Portmarnock. Vivian Jenkins will describe the 
Harlequins-Leicester Rugby game. Brian Glanville has his “ Talking 
Sport” column and the Arsenal-Birmingham soccer match. 
Roger Mortimer and Peter Willett write on racing and Harold 
Abrahams on the France-Great Britain athletics match. 
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that he should once again fit himself into a re- 
strictive professional life is painful. He can’t, and 
he won't. The financial differences between 
countries depend on economic forces which the 


academic community as such cannot control; 
but the remedy for organisational shortcomings 
is entirely within its power. The case for univers- 
ity reform is overwhelming. 


3. Down the ‘C’ Stream 


By DAVID HOLBROOK 


HAVE just finished a year’s experimental work 
a part-time teacher with eighteen most valu- 
able young human beings. They are delightful 
company, even if they have needed my backing 
as father substitute more than has been good 
for either of us. They have remarkable poten- 
tialities. One boy can shoot four pigeons with 


every five cartridges, and bring you half a dozen’ 


plucked, drawn and ready for the oven the morn- 
ing after you ask for them. Some of the girls keep 
house for large families. One boy spends his 
Saturday pulling the intestines out of pigs in the 
slaughterhouse and preparing, them for the chit- 
terling factory. They can nearly all milk a cow, 
drive a tractor, ride a motor-cycle and a go-kart, 
and sore of them are remarkably good at cabinet- 
making and embroidery, particularly one deaf 
and dumb girl. 

For years these children, sorted out by the 
intelligence tests as unsuitable for the more ab- 
stract forms of learning, have been called ‘C’ 
stream children. This is what is chiefly wrong 
with them—society’s implication that they are 
‘low-stream’ people; as teachers sometimes call 
them, ‘the dregs.’ They will never be able to 
obtain any certificate through examination, cer- 
tainly they will never enter the professions. 
Therefore most teachers are uninterested in them 
—a lot less interested than they are in other 
children. 

Yet these children need everything we can give 
them to help their sensibilities to develop to- 
wards maturity. Because of their lower intelli- 
gence they have a limited range of intellectual 
interests, and consequently they seem to be able 
to exert less control over their emotional prob- 
lems. They are more anxiously preoccupied with 
sex, for instance, than their brighter schoolmates, 
because they find it more difficult to absorb all 
those interests and values which transcend the 
merely sensual—particularly in our society when 
parental care, and the imparting of wisdom, are 
increasingly abrogated by the family and left to 
school teaching. Many of these ‘backward’ chil- 
dren need psychotherapy, but though one recom- 
inends it, there is little chance of them receiving 
It. 

They have to gain what they can from teachers, 
and teachers do not always accept their obliga- 
tions to tackle those problems which trouble 
children most—that is, they retreat from the diffi- 
cult world of emotion into the drier forms of 
abstract learning. With these—grammar, arith- 
metic, fact-absorbing in history and geography, 
‘practical exercises’ in English—‘backward’ chil- 
dren cannot really cope. And for them there are 
pitifully few good school books—to help their 
reading, for instance, at the level of their own 
interests. There are many devoted teachers of 
backward children, but there are also many 
schools where the object has become merely to 
keep them quiet until they leave. 


In 10,000 secondary modern schools there must 
be some 500,000 such human beings. And much 
of what I am going to say about these children 
applies to others in ‘A’ and ‘B’ streams—I 
am really speaking, I suppose, of nearly a million 
children. If they take in the implication of being 
‘C’ stream—or ‘H’ or ‘J’ stream—individuals, 
then they will seek revenge on society, and, made 
into virtually a slave class by the new examina- 
tion system, will be a new oppressed minority. 

These children are already neglected; and their 
situation is worsened by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's mean 
treatment of the teaching profession with its im- 
plicit undervaluing of the things of the mind and 
spirit in our greedy society. But the acceptance 
by the Minister of Education of an external 
examination for secondary modern schools pro- 
nounces a doom on these children. It marks, in 
fact, a dreadful abrogation on the part of our 
society of the need to find adequate aims for the 
education of the majority. I do not blame the 
teachers for this—how can they find time and 
energy to consider and form aims for their work 
when classes are overcrowded and the pressure 
so exacting? How many ever get one sabbatical 
year? How many can ever find adequate refresher 
courses to give substance to their aims and keep 
them up to date? The need since 1944 has been for 
large-scale research and investigation into what 
the new schools were doing, what they think they 
are doing, and how a new education, fit for the 
less academic child, but a true liberal, civilising 
process, could be developed. This new education 
could then have been developed by policy in the 
secondary modern schools to replace the present 
anachronistic, watered-down version of the gram- 
mar school syllabus that afflicts most secondary 
modern schools. . 

Instead, we are to have an examination. 
A substitute activity, a mere going-through-the- 


_ motions, the usual tired tactics towards a piece 


of paper. Of course, the teachers will be glad— 
they will feel secure at last, after years in which 
the young ones tried bravely to experiment, in 
the face of administrative bumbledom, and then 
sank into the meaningless grind of textbooks and 
the cynicism of the older teachers. At last a sub- 
stitute activity will take the place of the harrowing 
business of trying to discover what are the true 
needs of the animula, of the unbright, not easily 
fluent, unacademic animula. At last it is con- 
firmed that the ‘backward’ child is merely a 
lower form of life, as demonstrated by its in- 
ability to perform the monkey tricks required by 
‘intelligence’ tests. 

The Beloe Report is being accepted everywhere 
with a shrug. But is this the best our intelligent 
minority can do, in the face of developments 
which are essentially a denial of equal human 
rights, as between creatures? Is it irresponsible 
and unrealistic to say that what is worth doing 
with most secondary modern schoolchildren is 
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not properly examinable? And is it true that there 
is no alternative? 

There could have been—the inculcation of a 

w popular culture, and better forms of social 
living. That there has been no such development 
is a comment on the poverty of our culture itself, 
the irresponsibility and ineffectualness of our 
intelligentsia, and the essential contempt of the 
‘educated’ for the ordinary child and the com- 
mon people. 

fi school we all know what will happen. It 
already does happen—the bright children being 
swept out of one’s lessons to do GCE work, with 
the implication that they are wasting their time 
doing free drama or imaginative composition. 
The teachers now will be taken up with ‘results’; 
the less able children, verbally and intellectually, 
will be more and more neglected, for they are not 
going to be the ones who bring kudos to the 
school, expressions of pleasurable satisfaction 
from employers, and statistics on which local 
honours, even allocations of money, are handed 
out. A ‘good’ school will not be one which looks 
after all its children as souls equal in the sight of 
God, but as the one which approximates most 
nearly to the grammar school by bringing in the 
largest number of lesser-level certificates of edu- 
cation. Oh, that ‘sastificate’ in English life, with 
alfits Puritan, Philistine implications! 

For the fact is that MAs and BAs and doctor- 
ates and GCEs ‘A’ and ‘O’ and the rest do not 
indicate that which a truly liberal education gives. 
And for the majority a truly liberal education, 
education for life, is all that matters. Employers 
can teach them how to operate machines and the 
rest at their own expense and in their own time; 
they should not be allowed to dictate that the 
secondary modern schools should train for ‘the 
lower echelons of industry’—if only because they 
do not understand how education works. 

The best way to train a literate, co-operative 
and efficient workman is to give him the best 
possible liberal education as a human being. The 
more art, music, free drama, creative writing, 
debating, cabinet-making, pottery, dancing and 
such he does, the greater will be his potentiali- 
ties for all activities, including industrial work. 
Limit his work to ‘practical’ exercises, “commer- 
cfal’ English, machine drawing, lathe operating, 
typing and the rest, and the emerging school 
leaver will be a boor, a heel-kicker, illiterate and 
unbalanced. The pressure by employers and such 
interests on the schools, combined with the in- 
flicting of textbook work of the meaningless 
‘practical’ kind is at the root of our growing 
national illiteracy. 

The proposal for external examination as 
accepted by Sir David Eccles is the condoning of 
this process of reinforcing illiteracy. It means in- 
evitably the acceptance of forms of work, par- 
ticularly in such subjects as English, which are 
markable. There will be perhaps 2,000,000 sets of 
papers to mark in the few months of summer. A 
windfall, maybe, for several thousand teachers 
who need to make up a bit on the depressed 
Burnham. But the people who set and mark ex- 
amination papers below ‘A’ level, begging their 
pardons, are a little hack—in the sense that had 
they wide creative interests they wouldn't be the 
sort of people to set and mark examination 
papers. Inevitably, then, the papers and the mark- 
ing will be at the level of the dreariest textbook, 
‘practical exercises.’ 








The 
newspaper 
you read has 
never 
mattered more 


The more the world demands understanding, the 
more difficult it becomes to understand. At this 
moment, when so much depends upon your 
newspaper, can you do with anything less than 
The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to understand because 
The Times reports the news straight—not made 
agreeable by omissions or entertaining by 
additions. It reports the news completely. Short 
of attending every session of Parliament and every 
significant law case in person, reading every im- 
portant government report, or being present 
at every major news event, you cannot find out 
more about the world each day than by reading 
The Times. 

The Times reports the news accurately. The 
account you read in The Times today is an 
historian’s record tomorrow. 

Upon this structure of facts The Times throws 
the light of every shade of opinion. You will find 
the opinion of The Times itself conveniently 
labelled as such. You will also find, on its letter 
page, a most vigorous and varied exchange of 
views by other people. 

If you take the world seriously, you should take 
The Times. 


Read 
THE TIMES 


tomorrow 
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... the Midland. It has been for some time. For the 
Midland really does study the needs of its customers. 
He is a great believer in the Midland and is quick to 

tell others just how helpful the Bank can be. 

It’s a belief that has been repeatedly confirmed 
through the years. Not only by his own experience, 

but by the many new services he has watched the 
Midland introduce, such as Gift Cheques, Personal 

Loans and the Personal Cheque Service which is 

exclusive to the Midland. For him these things 
provide solid, practical evidence of the Midland Bank’s 
efforts to give the right kind of service. 
Realistic, understanding service which is 
available for you at your local branch. 





Midland Bank 


THE GO-AHEAD BANK FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE 
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This work, too, particularly in the key liberal 
subjects such as English, will inevitably make for 
less time in the school for the more exacting, freer 
work. It will confirm the division of the timetable 
into the short periods belonging to the grammar 
school academic syllabus and utterly inappro- 
priate for children who work best more slowly 
and at first hand rather than by abstraction. It 
will make more difficult the kind of co-operation 
between subjects (e.g. art and poetry) such as I 
suggested in English for Maturity, and generally 
generate a panic disregard of the ‘useless’ sub- 
jects such as the freer imaginative ones. 

Many people consciously or unconsciously 
assume that because these children are doomed to 
be workers, to do practical tasks, therefore they 
need mostly practical education, and are not cap- 
able of imaginative work. I have proved to my- 
self, in my year’s experiment with a 3C form, 
that the chief way to approach these children’s 
development is by free imaginative methods. 
From this work—writing stories, poems, giving 
talks, free painting, by free drama—comes 
confidence, an increased measure of self-respect 
and inward order, and, ultimately, literacy. I have 
been told recently by other teachers how muéh 
my backward children have improved in their 
reading and spelling: yet I have done no textbook 
exercises, and very little practical work (so-called) 
in English, and no formal spelling or reading work 
to speak of. We have simply. gone on talking, 
listening, writing, reading, illustrating poems and 
so forth. 

But I have been able to do this only because of 
the liberal tolerance of my headmaster, in a 
school where there is no pressure of examinations. 
I think that the methods I have developed—they 
are used by hundreds of others, of course—are 
probably appropriate to three-quarters of the 
three-quarters of the nation who go to secondary 
modern schools. But these methods are not exam- 
inable, because the results cannot be tested—they 
are intangible, even in the actual pieces of writing. 
For our internal examination I gave them all 
above-average marks, because they had worked 
hard, and because I wanted them to feel satis- 
fied. There is no point in supposing there is any 
absolute scale. I write ‘good’ on their work and 
nothing else—which is not to say I don’t blow a 
boy up for being lazy or insolent. But I couldn’t 
for one moment pretend that anything I have 
done towards literacy and balance with my pupils 
could be measured by an external examination, 
or justifies any certificate. I wouldn’t insult them 
by giving them a certificate of ‘being themselves.’ 

The trouble with educational policy and de- 
cisions is that these are too often made by people 
who simply do not know the ordinary non- 
academic child. Implicit in their attitudes is that 
such children do not matter—certainly much less 
than boys at, say, Eton or Manchester Grammar 
School. I find this unconscious snobbery in many 
people with whom I have discussed my work with 
such children, not least ‘left-wing’ people. But in 
a sense the less intelligent are most important of 
all—as indeed we indicate by being so worried 
about a delinquent minority among teenagers, 


who are often the same people. Essentially they” 


are a test, an index, of our values—of our estima- 
tion of human nature, of our attitudes to human 
rights, our compassion, and, not least, our notion 
of what education is. 
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Bench and Bar 
Louis Blom-Cooper and R. L. McEwen 
The Unmarried Mother 
Gwendolen Desch, Lynne Reid Banks, 
‘Consulting Pediatrician, ‘Unmarried Mother,’ 
Dr. Natalie Bogdan 


Arrests in Spain Manuel de Irujo 


English Pubs Kingsley Amis 
Jam Tomorrow Creswick Wallace 
Sound Sense G. B. Timms 
Culloden Winifred Duke 
Divine Differentials Rev. Nick Earle 
Let Wives Tak Tent Professor Alan M. Boase 





BENCH AND BAR 
Sir,—The absurd extravagance of Mr. Kennedy's 
expressions does not attract sympathy to the cause 
of abolition. A stranger reading his article would 
scarcely suppose that judicial corporal punishment 
had been wholly, and capital punishment nearly, 
abolished in this country already. The unhappy sur- 
vival of the latter is not due to opinion at the Bar, 
but to the opinion of the public. It is absolutely un- 
true to suggest that members of the bench and 
bar do not make their views known in public. To 
take one instance, in the debate in the Commons 
(March 12, 1956) and the Lords (July 10, 1956) on 
the respective second readings of the Death Penalty 
(Abolition) Bill the following barrister MPs of all 
parties, among others, spoke and/or voted in favour 
of abolition : 

S. Scholefield Allen, QC 

Roderick Bowen, QC 

John Foster, QC 

F. Elwyn Jones, QC 

G. R. Mitchison, QC R. T. Paget, QC 

Geoffrey Rippon P. J. M. Thomas 

Sir L. Ungoed-Thomas, QCD. Weitzmann, QC 

W. T. Wells, QC 

In the Lords, Lords Cohen and Keith of Avon- 


holm, and the late Lord Somervell of Harrow (the 
last-named a former Tory Attorney-General and 
Home Secretary) were joined by the recent Master 
of the Rolls, Lord Evershed, and other barrister 
peers (Lords Merthyr, Meston and Russell of Liver- 
pool). 

As regards corporal punishment, both, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Justice Barry (Chairman of the Advisory 
Council for the treatment of offenders in his report 
last year) and Mr. Justice Salmon (in an address 
to the Cambridge Law Society reprinted in 1960 
Cambridge Law Journal at page 45) have made their 
views perfectly clear. Other members of the 
Advisory Council, which recommended no return 
to the judicial use of corporal punishment, included 
the former stipendiary magistrate, Mr. Paul Bennett, 
VC, and Mr. John Hobson, QC, MP. 

Law is a practical, not a speculative, science; Mr. 
Kennedy might consider whether he would prefer 
to live under the criminal law as administered 
in other supposedly civilised countries, such as 
France or the United States. Or is the abolition of 
capital punishment the sole touchstone of merit in 
any system of criminal administration? 

LOUIS BLOM-COOPER 
R. L. MCEWEN 


Ronald Bell 

Geoffrey de Freitas 
Hector Hughes, QC 
E. L. Mallalieu, QC 


2 Hare Court, Temple, EC4 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 

Sm,—Brenda Ley’s story of the unmarried mother 
of her acquaintance needed to be told, and it is to 
be hoped that it will not fall upon deaf ears in the 
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quarters responsible for such incredible and cruel 
behaviour. 

May I add a story of my own, revealing another 
angle of injustice forced upon the unmarried mother? 

A few years ago I attended a ‘Drawing Room 
Meeting’ to hear a Moral Welfare worker speak. 
It was the first opportunity I had had of learn‘ng 
something about this work and I was extrem y 
impressed. One revelation, however, appallea me. 
We were told of the case of a girl who had a baby 
by a young man to whom she was engaged to be 
married.. The man had admitted to the Welfare 
worker that he was responsible for the expected 
baby, and that he intended to marry the girl shortly. 
Then his mother turned against the girl and talked 
him out of the marriage. The child was born, the 
young man disclaimed paternity, and the girl was 
forced to seek maintenance in court. The man 
brought a solicitor to court who tied the girl into 
knots with his questions over dates, etc.. and she 
lost her case because she had no funds to engage a 
solicitor to fight her case on equal ground. 

I asked the speaker why this girl had not had 
Legal Aid so that she could have the benefit of a 
solicitor, and was told that no Legal Aid is avail- 
able in cases of this kind; however desperate the 
girl’s plight she is not eligible for Legal Aid because 
her position is the outcome of an immoral act 

This seems to me a terrible injustice. The man 
and woman are equally ‘guilty’; he continues to 
earn and can afford to finance a legal expert to argue 
him out of financial liability. whereas the girl is 
completely tied to the baby and therefore unable to 
earn the necessary fee to engage a solicitor. Having 
faifed to establish paternity, not only is the girl 
saddled with hav:ng to support the child, but the 
child, too, must inevitably suffer through lack of 
funds for its support. 

GWENDOLEN DESCH 
Stonehamme, Woodhurst Lane, Oxted. Surrey 


* 


Sir,—Vera Finch’s letter describing how ‘countless 
girls (unmarried mothers) return to the Society to say 
how grateful they are’ is doubtless true. Countless 
girls also return to the Society for another reason— 
namely for their second, third, and subsequent con- 
finements. 

Kindness, tolerance, and ‘a mothers’ and babies’ 
home which is a joy’ are splendid; but one dedicated 
welfare worker described to me the case of Margaret, 
who was made so welcome that she returned no 
fewer than five times to disembarrass herself of her 
illicit encumbrances. 

I asked whether the patience of my friend and her 
colleagues did not become a little strained. 

“Well, I did venture to suggest to Margaret, on her 
sixth appearance, that perhaps contraceptives might 
be a good idea if she intended to go on like this,’ 
answered the lady mildly. ‘She was quite upset. She 
said she’d only intended to have a cigarette with 
him, and what kind of a girl did I think she was?’ 

LYNNE REID BANKS 
114 Castelnau, Barnes, SW13 


* 


Sir,—As a consulting pediatrician with charge of 
newborn children, I would say that Mrs. Brenda 
Ley’s description of the way in which an unmarried 
mother was treated by hospital staff gives a picture 
which is not exceptional—though this particular 
hospital seems to have had someone in authority 
who was actively sadistic. We have still a long way 
to go in ridding ourselves of pharisaical attitudes. 

The line taken by the adoption society is typical, 
and inexcusable. These societies were certainly 
pioneers in protecting children from _ hastily 
arranged and often inadequate adoptive homes, but 
they have outlived their usefulness. They are usually 
managed by small groups of people with rigid con- 
ceptions of their ‘moral’ purpose and often with 
ideas about children and about society which have 
long been discarded elsewhere. They still try to 
preserve the fiction that it is ‘better’ for a child and 
his mother to defer decision about adoption until 
he is some weeks or months old. There is no sense 
in this. Pregnant women who have no prospect of 
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GRANADA flew in a TV 
team to Cuba. 

They have brought back a 
newsfile of film and tape 
which records hot history in 
the making in Cuba today. 


‘Cuba Si!’, a series of four 
reports, begins on ITV 
September 29 at 10.30 pm. 
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‘Tosh White 
Sings’ 
Josh White, one of the greatest living 


interpreters of American negro folk 
music, introduces viewers to the world 


of his people’s work-songs, blues, 
spirituals and ballads. 


A mw weekly series 
produced by Granada TV 
ITV (Northern Region) 
Thursdays at 10.50 p.m. 
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settled life with the child’s own father should be en- 
couraged to have the child adopted at birth since 
the prospect for the fatherless child is bad, and 
subsequent adoption by a stepfather full ot danger. 

Adoption societies still insist on adopting parents 
declaring themselves to be members of a church. 
They will not accept for adoption the children of 
married parents. They delay for no reason except 
that they have established the custom, the actual 
possession of the child by adoptive parents, for 
several months, during which the child may be in 
the hands of more than one nursery or foster home. 
They still make inadequate provision for informed 
examination of the child in the presence of adoptive 
parents, and often rely upon inexperienced medical 
advice, given at too early an age to be useful. They 
still make use of the bad term ‘suitable for adop- 
tion’; a child is ‘suitable for adoption’ if the adopt- 
ing parents can accept him, knowing as much as 
is to be known about him. And they have ridiculously 
naive ideas about genetics. 

I would advise unmarried mothers to avoid adop- 
tion societies, and if no reliable ‘third party’ intro- 
duction were available, to go to one of the large 
local authorities—such as the London County 
Council or Kent County Council—-which act as 
adoption agencies. 

‘CONSULTING P/A:DIATRICIAN’ 
* 
Sir,—Several people have written to you on the pre- 
dicament of the unmarried mother: I feel I may have 
something to add, being one myself—although I 
have since married. 

Brenda Leys, and not the other people and organ- 
isations she complains of, seems to me to have the 
Victorian outlook. The adoption society who advised 
the girl to keep her own baby can only be described 
as sensible. The nursing home staff who called her 
‘Mrs.’ were merely doing their best to save her 
from embarrassment. Surely if they had insisted on 
calling her ‘Miss’ and not allowed her to see the 
baby she had borne she might equally have com- 
plained—with more reason? And may not the de- 
pression from which she is now suffering spring 
from something very natural—giving up her own 
baby? 

“UNMARRIED MOTHER’ 


* 


Siz,—Would it be naive to suggest that the un- 
married mother mentioned in your correspondence 
of September 1 would spare the midwives of this 
country a great deal of extra work, and her 
acquaintances from a dangerous level of indignation, 
if she adhered to two simple rules—first, to sleep 
only with a husband (her own); second, always to 
let it be known by what style or title she prefers 
to be addressed? The second of these, at any rate, 
does not demand unusual strength as suggested by 
your correspondent. 

NATALIE BOGDAN 
36 Hyde Park Square, W2 


ARRESTS IN SPAIN 
Sir,—I should like to bring to your notice a matter 
which will, I am sure, rouse the concern of your 
readers. ; 
_ Forty young Basque men were imprisoned in Spain 
in July and August of this year, charged with activi- 
ties against the Franco regime. They were arrested 
and held, first in San Sebastian, where they were 
subjected to systematic torture under the direction of 
Colonel Eymar, a specialist in this art since his war- 
time schooling by the Gestapo, Most of the prisoners 
have now been transferred to Carabanchel prison, in 
Madrid, and the process of torture and torment 
continues. Its object is to extract confessions of guilt 
on the charges preferred by the Police and also to 
force the men to betray the identities of their col- 
leagues in the Basque resistance movement against 
Franco. 

The men are accused of having burned two flags 
and of having committed an act of sabotage on a 
railway line to upset the concentration of Falangist 


supporters at celebrations in Sam Sebastian of’ the: 


twenty-fifth anniversary of Franco’s rise, by military 
rebellion, to power. I am not concerned with the 
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reason for the arrests. What I do want to affirm is 
this: that there is no reason at all, even if the facts 
were as stated, for any prisoner to be subjected to 
torture. The laws and customs of all civilised nations 
guarantee the integrity of the persons of its nationals; 
they forbid the police to submit anyone to torture, 
Only totalitarian regimes wish and dare to admit 
torture as a proper means to subject their peoples, 
May I ask your readers and all men schooled in 
democracy and decency to protest against this new 
manifestation of calculated savagery, by letter, by 
telegram, by any means which will serve to inform 
the benighted authorities in Madrid that the world 
is watching them and condemns their opprobious 
actions? 

MANUEL DE IRUJO 
Ex-Minister of Justice 
of the Spanish Republic 

Basque Delegation, 39 Victoria Street, SW1 


ENGLISH PUBS 

Sir,—Proper draught beer, as Mr. Joe Lyde points 
out, is indeed flat. It is also, in nine pubs out of ten, 
undrinkable, for it needs careful attention if it is 
to be served in the condition intended by the brewer, 
and this attention most present-day licensees are un- 
able or unwilling to give. Hence the introduction 
of improper draught beer, the pressurised, carbon- 
ated bitter dispensed from a keg, i.e. from an over- 
sized metal bottle which needs no more attention 
than seeing that there is always a fresh one on hand 
to be slipped into circuit at need. (Even this 
amount of vigilance is often lacking.) 

Here, I imagine, is the source of Mr. MaclInnes’s 
gassy pints. Or perhaps the drinkers he describes 
were dulling the horrors of the draught beer by 
mixing it with an equal amount from a bottle. It 
is surely the comparative dependability of bottled 
beer, which only an insanely slothful or cack- 
handed publican can altogether ruin, that is chiefly 
responsible for the great post-war swing away from 
draught. (The habit of taking light ales home to 
drink round the telly, though often quoted, is prob- 
ably secondary.) I find it significant that the natural 
bottled beers, e.g. Bass Red Triangle and Worthing- 
ton White Shield, which need some watching as to 
temperature and the length ‘of time between bottling 
and drinking, are disappearing from the pubs in 
favour of the pasteurised Blue Triangle and Green 
Shield, which will survive anything short of being 
dropped on a stone floor 

The licensee, then, deserves, and will I hope in- 
creasingly be given, most of the blame. But it is 
worth repeating that the drinker is not guiltless. If 
he drinks tepid urine without complaint, tepid urine 
is what he will go on getting. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
The Mill House, West Wratting, Cambs 


JAM TOMORROW 

Sir,—Mr. Creighton, in ‘Jam Tomorrow,’ was a 
little hard in criticising Mr. A. E. P. Robinson's 
article written in defence of the Federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. It must be remembered 
that Mr. Robinson as the Federal High Commissioner 
has a job to do like everybody else. He is paid to 
be an exponent of his country’s policy, not to 
criticise it. He could hardly be expected to write to 
the Spectator about the ‘seething discontent among 
Africans of all classes’ which Mr. Creighton calls 
‘the Federation’s more significant achievement.’ He 
would very soon be recalled, remonstrated with and 
replaced if he did. 

What Mr. Creighton failed to stress was the 
absurdity of a High Commissioner having to defend 
his country in this way. If all I hear is true, the 
Spectator has not been the only target of Mr. Robin- 
son’s ‘Unfair to the Federation’ campaign, although 
it is perhaps the only one to afford him publicity. 
That he has to resort to such tactics is surely a 
pathetic reflection on the whole Federal set-up. 

Mr. Robinson’s more dignified course would be 
to leave Federal propaganda in the capable hands 
of the Public Relations firm employed at great cost 
by the Federal Government to champion its cause 
in Great Britain and to devote more time to in- 
vestigating the causes giving rise to the criticism of 
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the Federation in this country. He could then report 
back to his Government accordingly. 

Unfortunately, with a Government that dismisses 
all criticism of its policies as ‘destructive’ and ‘ill- 
informed,’ his task would be a thankless one. 

CRESWICK WALLACE 
4 Leinster Square, W2 


SOUND SENSE 

Sir.—Really, really, must we in addition to commer- 
cial television suffer the further indignity of com- 
mercial radio? Already the moronic jingles and other 
advertising juvenilia of ITV drive me nearly crazy 
with irritation. 

If it is a question of finance, for heaven's sake 
let radio and television be run by corporations 
which are eligible for a grant from the public ex- 
chequer. We might just as well pay for them out of 
our taxes, as out of our purchases of detergents, 
sweets, cigarettes and so on. 

G. B. TIMMS 
7 Elsworthy Road, NW3 


CULLODEN 

Sir,—In his review of Culloden, by John Prebble, 
Mr. Rees writes: ‘When Waverly |sic] meets 
Charles Edward after his wanderings in the High- 
lands, he gasps, “A Prince to live and die under.”’ 
In Scott’s Waverley the hero of the novel is pre- 
sented to Charles Edward at Holyrood, during the 
Jacobite occupation of Edinburgh, not after 
Culloden and the defeated Prince’s adventures in 
the Highlands and islands. 

Mr. Rees also refers to ‘Lord George Gordon, the 
Jacobite General of the “Forty-Five.”’ This should 
be Lord George Murray. 

WINIFRED DUKE 
19 Hartington Place, Edinburgh. 10 


DIVINE DIFFERENTIALS 
Sir,—1. The motives of men in being ordained are 
known only to God. 
2. Anything which encourages bishops to retire in 
good time is to be commended. 
NICK EARLE 
Dulwich College, SE21 


LET WIVES TAK TENT 


Sir,—I think someone must reply to Mr. Bamber 
Gascoigne’s remarks about Robert Kemp's Scots 
translation of L’Ecole des Femmes. 

In the first place, the title Let Wives Tak Tent 
is not in the least incomprehensible in Scotland. I 
asked the first boy, aged twelve, who came to hand 
and he told me all right! 

In the second place, although Kemp's Scots is 
rightly somewhat archaic at moments, this talk of 
Henryson is just nonsense. If it were not, this play 
would not have been repeatedly produced in Scot- 
land over the past ten or twelve years—and also 
played in London, I might add. 

Most important, however, is the fact that this 
translation (for it is very close) reveals something 
of interest about Moliére. Listening to it one be- 
comes more aware of the essentially familiar, earthy 
quality of his metaphors, for no great comic 
dramatist is less sophisticated. Molitre was no doubt 
a witty man, but his characters rarely have witty 
‘lines’ put in their mouths. Molitre is unepigram- 
matic. All this lends itself to the pungent phrase- 
ology of the Scots vernacular. Whereas (and this is 
where Mr. Gascoigne’s reference to Boswell shows 
its irrelevance) it is almost impossible to translate 
Molitre into English without falling into echoes of 
Restoration idiom which—curiously enough—seem 
to betray the original. Thus Robert Kemp has 
helped to indicate one of the lesser roles which 
it would seem Scots can still have for Scotsmen 
today, and which was judged to be worthy of the 
attention of our ‘foreign’ guests at Edinburgh. 

_[ cannot forbear adding that Mr. Gascoigne’s 
piece of Variety Hall ‘Scotch’ struck me (and must 
have struck others) as both pointless and rude. 

ALAN M. BOASE 
Depariment of French Studies, 
University of Glasgow 
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Most serious readers believe their choice of books is their own, a 
‘free’ choice in fact. Yet the influences which mould any reader's 
selection are complex: friends’ recommendations, reviewers’ 
opinions, authors’ reputations, publishers’ advertisements. Out of 
some 17,000 new titles published annually only a fraction can 
possibly come to the attention of the average reader who, in reality, 
makes his ‘free’ choice from a pre-selected handful for which, if he is 
a book buyer, he pays full price. This is where Readers Union 
comes in. 

RU offers book buyers the opportunity to purchase—and this is their 
sole commitment—a certain six monthly books (which are always 
announced in advance) at about 75 per cent saving, and the right to 
buy freely from a wide range of ‘optional’ book bargains, as well as 
froma library of over 100 past titles (also at fractional cost). 
Membership of RU gives access, too, to the selections of CON- 
TEMPORARY  FICTION’S outstanding novels and its 
occasional extra books. 

In short, RU offers you the chance to build your own personal library 
(from a wide range of titles carefully selected on merit alone from all 
publishers’ lists) at an almost incredible monetary saving. Member- 
ship of RU gives you a chance to exercise choice and to saye pounds 
each year. ; 


If your interests lie in the arts, biography, history, science, natural 
history, archaeology or good fiction—RU is worth joining. You will 
find it less like a book club than you thought! 


@ THE DEFEAT OF JOHN 
HAWKINS 

by Rayner Unwin : L 

The thrilling story of Hawkins’s third slaving 

voyage to the West Indies, the annihilation of 

THE his fleet by the Spaniards and the slow, 


devious and agonising attempts of the sur- 
MONTHLY 


vivors to get home. ‘Reads with the vividness 
and immediacy of good fiction.’—Guardian. 


Illustrated. 
BOOKS OCTOBER Allen & Unwin 25s; RU 5s 9d 
ss @ CURZON: THE END OF AN 
These six EPOCH 


by Leonard Mosley 

An immensely readable biography of one of 
the most fantastic men to hold power and 
social position in our imperial era; a tragi- 
comic study of an unbridled egoist who 
became Viceroy of India. Plates. 

NOVEMBER Longmans Green 30s; RU 5s 9d 
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MARCH Perpetua Books 35s; RU 18s 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Israel, 1961 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


HE first Israel Music Festival, which came to 
an end this week, had in a sense nothing 
especially Israeli about it. It is true that the festival 
opened with ‘Bar Mitzvah Israel, Cantata of 
the Initiation,’ a commissioned work by Milhaud 
(which was pronounced disappointingly academic 
by all the musicians whom I asked about it), and 
towards the end there was an afternoon concert 
of Israeli chamber music, including a new quar- 
tet by Oedoen Partos, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the group of composers who in 
their efforts to forge a native style are exploring 
the affinities between dodecaphony and oriental 
music. For the rest, the bent of the programmes 
has been conservative and the artists familiar 
champions of the international circuit. There was 
a strong flavour of the Casals festivals of Prades 
and Puerto Rico, for the musical director was 
Casals’s amanuensis Alexander Schneider, and 
the great man himself put in several appear- 
ances, conducting the Israel Philharmonic in a 
Mozart-Beethoven concert, playing Beethoven’s 
D major Sonata, op. 102, with more than a 
ghost of his ancient grandeur, and terrifying the 
Budapest Quartet into profundity in the Schubert 
C major Quintet. 
Such feats may be enjoyed in other parts of 
the world. It is not only by works that a festival 


lives, but by its own peculiar ambience. What 
made the Israel Music Festival rich for me was 
not only the enthusiasm of the audiences, the 
sense that a respectable minority of the people 
listening with you to a trio or quartet had pos- 
sibly played it themselves, the variety of audi- 
toriums used—glittering new halls seating 3,000 
in Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv, a communal settle- 
ment under the Syrian hills, the newly excavated 
Roman theatre at Czesarea—but also the pleasure 
of being in the country, of descending to Tiberias 
in the luminous pollen-yellow light of a hot 
dusk and crossing the Sea of Galilee (by boat) 
under the swinging stars, the dust of galaxies 
whitening the sky and the Scorpion prostrate 
along the length of the southern horizon, to 
hear the Stern-Rose-Istomin Trio, at the kibbutz 
of Ein Gev, perform superbly in shirt sleeves. 
This ensemble, formed for the festival, is one 
of the best I have heard. The blend and 
unanimity, technical and _ stylistic, suggests 
players who have worked together for years 
(which these have not), but it has not been 
achieved by suppression of individuality and 
attempts to forget they are soloists. Good en- 
sembles are like successful marriages—they can 
never be founded on the pretence that the part- 
ners are other than what they are. Isaac Stern’s 
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playing can never have been more gloriously 
itself than in the Mendelssohn D minor and 
Beethoven E flat (op. 70 no. 2) Trios at Ein 
Gev; it was solo playing, raised to a higher 
plane, existing more completely. His playing of 
the long descending counter-melody which ac- 
companies the return of the theme in the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn was marvellous 
in its beauty of tone, purity of line, breadth and 
fullness of phrase, intense singleness of pur- 
pose; but it remained an accompanying figure, 
pianissimo, not usurping the function of the 
cello. Leonard Rose, though possibly the least 
striking musical personality of the three, is a 
player of noble warmth and unforced strength. 
Eugene Istomin seemed slightly handicapped at 
Ein Gev by the kibbutz piano, an old, rather 
shallow-toned boudoir grand, but in the Trio’s 
second programme, which I heard in Tel-Aviv, 
he fully revealed himself as an imaginative artist 
no less rounded and masterly than his two 
colleagues. 

The descent, on the following evening, to the 
Budapest Quartet’s fifth and final Beethoven 
recital in Tel-Aviv was steep indeed. I have not 
admired this ensemble’s recent Beethoven records, 
but nothing fluctuates like a quartet, and I was 
more than willing to be persuaded. Yet the very 
first phrase, the fugue subject which opens 
op. 131, betrayed them. One need not agree with 
Wagner that this is the saddest music ever com- 
posed to grasp that the eight crotchets which fol- 
low the sforzato must be both flowing and drag- 
ging in character, with a sense of suffering at once 
continuing and transcended, and that now, as each 
note succeeded the last too soon, too smoothly, it 
was for the moment as if Beethoven had lived in 
vain. I admit the players’ fine feeling for grades 
of dynamics, their quiveringly sensitive awareness 
of p, pp and mp, but in this context it was a barren 
virtue. An example of hypersophisticated wrong- 
headedness, in the Andante of op. 131, was the 
rallentando they inserted just before the seven- 
teenth bar of the adagio variation in six /eight— 
a point where the whole character of the music 
insists on an absolutely even movement of notes. 
Even in their relatively successful op. 18 no. 6 
too much was squandered in unholy haste; in the 
first movement their tempo sacrificed clear articu- 
lation of the semiquaver turn, and with it the 
essential joie de vivre and physical vitality of the 
music, to a merely mechanical high spirits. Where 
they did hold back the tempo and attempt to dig 
into the substance of the music, as in the finale 
of op. 131, they seemed to lack strength. This 
fainéant impression, however, may have come 
from the great distance across which I heard them 
(the Mann Auditorium at Tel-Aviv, like the 
Festival Hall, is too big for chamber music). In 
the Schubert Quintet at Jerusalem, where I was 
sitting a few yards from the players, it was dif- 
ferent. But then they had Casals, at first cello, to 
instil the fear of the Lord and the beginning of 
wisdom. 

This was an absorbing performance. But the 
event which above all made the festival for me 
most memorable was the playing of Rudolf 
Serkin. This great, and deeply modest, man 
played two Mozart piano concertos, the A major 
(K 414) and D minor, with an insight and inten- 
sity that I have seldom heard equalled. There is 
hardly a Beethoven player in the world to com- 
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pare with Serkin, but to find the balance in Mozart 
that he has found between force and delicacy, 
clarity and warmth, without ever falling into 
grandiosity on the one side or gentility and affec- 
tation on the other, is a rarer achievement. There 
were moments near the beginning of both con- 
certos when nervousness seemed to !ead him into 
wayward, capricious changes of tempo, but this 
quickly disappeared. Some of his tempos were 
very fast, but it was a fastness which never sacri- 
ficed sense, and which came from the sheer posi- 
tive intensity of his response to the music. He 
played the theme in the finale of the D minor as 
if the devil drove him on. The whole thirteen-bar 
paragraph was carried through as a single phrase, 
on a single rhythmic impulse; at the same time, 
miraculously, the music never ceased to sing. It 
would be impossible to imagine the theme of the 
slow movement played more beautifully or, 
apparently, more straightforwardly; it had that 
divine simplicity which of all qualities in Mozart 


Theatre 


Tinker’ 


1961 


is the hardest to catch, and the most essential. 

In its first venture into the international festival 
business Israel was justified in playing safe. But 
the hopes for such a festival in future lie surely 
in giving it a more truly local character. The ideal 
means is ready to hand—the Bible, and the music 
it has inspired and still inspires. One has alarming 
visions of Carissimi’s Jepthah, but in fact there 
is no lack of great music—Moses and Aaron, the 
Symphony of Psalms, Threni, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
The Play of Daniel, to name a few at random. 
Then Handel: if this is not quite the place to 
advocate Israel in Egypt, there is Solomon, 
Samson and Judas Maccabaeus. There is also 
the music being written to Biblical subjects by 
Israeli composers like Partos, Avidom, Boscovich. 
Such a framework would, without artificiality, be 
much more than a gimmick to catch tourists. By 
drawing on this source Israel can have a 
genuinely original festival to offer in a crowded 
market. 


s Fuss 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


The Taming of the 
Shrew. (Aldwych.)—A 
Whistle in the Dark. 
(Theatre Royal, Strat- 


ford E.) 
THE date of The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew is 


unknown, but it is prob- 
ably later than 1594, the | 
year in which another — 
author’s play called The 
Taming of a Shrew was 
printed. This play, which 
Shakespeare perhaps rewrote and enlarged a year 
or two later, made much more use of Chris- 
topher Sly, the tinker whom a nobleman finds 
in a drunken stupor and dresses up as a rich 
lord, and for whom the company of strolling 
players perform the comedy of the shrew. In 
Shakespeare’s version Sly interrupts the comedy 
only once, after the first scene. He is already 
nodding off, and his one critical comment when 
he is nudged awake is: ‘’Tis a very excellent 
piece of work; would “twere done.’ He pre- 
sumably sleeps from then on; we hear no more 
of him, whereas in the 1594 play he had inter- 
rupted throughout the evening and had gone 
home at the end, dressed once again in his rags, 
determined to set about taming his own shrewish 
wife. , 
The Aldwych production, redirected by 
Maurice Daniels from last year’s Stratford pro- 
duction with Peggy Ashcroft, takes all these in- 
terruptions by Christopher Sly and fits them into 
Shakespeare’s text. The grafting gives several ex- 
cellent moments—as when Sly, using his new 
lordly power to rectify an old tinker’s grudge, 
prevents the arrest of two characters with a cry 
of ‘I say we'll have no sending to prison’-—but 
the good moments are outweighed by two severe 
disadvantages. The first is that it is difficult to 
provide a large enough stage audience to watch 
the play with Sly. For most of this production 
Sly and his ‘lady’-—a male servant hastily decked 





out in dress and wig—sit by themselves at the 
side of the stage. In their lonely vigil they 
seem more like bird-watchers than playgoers. 

The second disadvantage is much more serious. 
The play-within-a-play convention has tempted 
Mr. Daniels to direct the comedy of the shrew 
in a style that will appeal to the oafish Sly. This 
means the most mechanical type of knockabout 
farce. When doors are opened, the people coming 
in and the people going out bump heads neatly 
in the middle. A clown, faced with a long speech 
about Petruchio’s arrival, gabbles it incompre- 
hensibly, but his capers while doing so are 
nothing short of regimental; and when he has 
breathlessly reached the end he reclines on the 
ground, one, two, three, takes a carrot from 
his pocket and starts eating it. Actors are reduced 
by such antics to comic robots who, miracu- 
lously, can form almost articulate words. Never 
mind the sense; the wonder is that they can 
speak at all. 

The Taming of the Shrew, indeed, takes its 
place as a brave new advance in the Stratford 
company’s assault on the spoken word. After 
seeing Peter Hall’s recent productions one can 
only conclude that his regime actually shares 
Christopher Sly’s taste in theatre, his preference 
for ‘a Christmas gambold or a tumbling trick.’ 
For, after all, the idea of playing to please Chris- 
topher Sly can’t even claim any antiquarian 
authenticity, any element of ‘this is how it must 
have been in Shakespeare’s time.’ Sly’s solitary 
interruption at the end of the first scene makes 
it quite plain that he found Shakespeare’s comedy 
a most infernal bore. 

The only relief from all the grunting and grin- 
ning comes in the encounters between Petruchio 
and Kate. Derek Godfrey is astoundingly ver- 
satile. He can blow rich notes from a most im- 
probable-looking horn or piercing whistles 
through his fingers; he can accompany himself 
pleasingly on a lute; he can strut about like a 
turkey-cock; and besides all this he can act. 
Petruchio’s confident arrogance may give an 
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actor an almost sure-fire role, but there is plenty 
in this production to put a less good one off his 
aim. 

The part of Kate is more problematical. She 
tends to seem either exaggerated before her 
taming or tepid after it. Vanessa Redgrave’s 
Kate, a most magnificent beast with a great pile 
of red hair, errs if anything in the first direction 
—I would have welcomed a hint that there was 
something besides natural viciousness in her 
cruelty to her sister-—but she comes completely 
into her own in the later scenes. This is a 
creature who has been well worth the taming, 
and she complies with Petruchio’s idiocies about 
the sun and moon not abjectly but with a smile: 
she has for the first time found a relationship 
with a human being and she is prepared te 
humour the man’s foibles. So her final speech 
about the role of wives becomes a private exul- 
tation between Petruchio and herself, instead of 
just a sickening homily on obedience. Before 
closing this short but rich list of credits, Roy 
Dotrice’s racy performance as Christopher Sly 
must be mentioned. And Alix Stone’s set has a 
certain Hansel and Gretel charm. 

The predicament of the weak man involved 
with a gang of toughs is a hard-worked theme 
in theatre, film and fiction, but it remains very 
real and frightening. In A Whistle in the Dark 
Thomas Murphy extends the usual situation by 
making the gang of toughs the man’s own 
family. Instead of blackmail and physical 
violence, the pressures brought to bear on him 
are family loyalty and physical violence. Michael 
Carney, a drunken layabout, has brought his 
sons up to believe that they are ‘the fighting 
Carneys,’ a law unto themselves. The eldest son 
resists his influence, but the other four become 
petty and violent crooks. They start using the 
respectable son’s home as a base for their 
operations. They get drunk and smash up the 
place, they jeer at him and his wife, they taunt 
him with cowardice; and nothing he can do 
will get them out. At times in the first two acts 
the play catches well the horror of his position, 
but the third lapses into melodrama. The author, 
obviously all too aware of the need to differen- 
tiate between the five brothers, has gone too 
far and has created five types instead of five 
people. But the cast in the Theatre Royal pro- 
duction is excellent. 


Ballet 
How and How Not 


By CLIVE BARNES 


IF the Royal Ballet had deliber- 
ately set out to show us how 
and how not to do it, they could 
hardly have made their point 
clearer than with the double 
premiére at Covent Garden last 
Friday. Within its given, and 
musically circumscribed, limita- 
tions, Kenneth MacMillan’s Diversions is almost 
wholly successful. Alfred Rodrigues’s Jabez and 
the Devil, on the other hand, subsides into failure 
as ‘unprotestingly as a melting jelly. I must 
add that if such a lesson had indeed been the 
Royal Ballet's object, it miscalculated the per- 
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ception of the Covent Garden audience, which 
received both works with the same show of 
clammy warmth. 

Nor was this merely a case of one good 
ballet and one bad ballet limping in lopsided 
harness. Each work exemplified a different ap- 
proach to the whole business of ballet-making 
—the right-minded and the wrong-headed. 
Diversions is sophisticated simplicity itself, and 
for it MacMillan has produced his maturest 
choreography. It takes the basic principle of 
ballet—that it is people dancing to music— 
as its foundation, and builds on it. Diversions 
has no story. Twelve dancers dressed by the 
designer, Philip Prowse, in sombre tunics 
vaguely suggestive of an ancient culture per- 
form classic rituals on a bare stage. Above 
them, hanging pieces of masonry, skeletal sur- 
vivals from some temple, imaginatively set a 
scene as if for priests and priestesses. The 
dancing is very chaste, with hardly any tension 
between male and female, and this enhances 
the atmosphere of something like religious 
celebration which marks the ballet and gives its 
dancing the definition of a finite purpose. 

The choreography has been made fluent 
above all things. It flows like water, patterns 
continually dissolving, breaking, cascading, 
but always continuing. Anything that , might 
stop this flow has been removed; MacMillan 
uses a wide range of the academic vocabulary 
but eliminates all beaten steps, notably entre- 
chats, and the men are given no doubles tours 
en lair. Presumably he calculated that these 
vertically directed movements would impair 
the sweep of the choreography, and in Diver- 
sions his language is deliberately sparing of 
punctuation. There are two pairs of eloquent 
principal dancers, Svetlana Beriosova and 
Donald Macleary, and Maryon Lane and 
Graham Usher, who provide the ballet with 
its exciting core of movement. 

As it unfolds, the mood of the ballet is well 
sustained. The serenity of religious exaltation, 
the autumnal air of a dying civilisation, the 
perfect certainty of a- well-rehearsed rite, this 
I think is what the work is about, although 
it is the peculiar quality of such a ballet that 
anyone, including even the choreographer, can 
place an individual interpretation on its am- 
biguity. 

The limitations of Diversions derive almost 
entirely from its music. The choice of Sir 
Arthur Bliss’s well-upholstered and paunchy 
Music for Strings (composed in 1935) is 
bitterly unfortunate. Its portentous Elgarian 
lyricism all too often drags the choreography 
down with its hearty insistence on _ solid 
bourgeois virtues. It takes MacMillan’s idyllic 
academy and solemnly attempts to bestow on 
it the title ‘Royal. How many of the few 
choreographic blemishes—a certain modishness 
in some of the groupings, an occasional touch 
of self-conscious cleverness in the various pas 
de deux—are due to MacMillan’s apparent lack 
of sympathy with the score, no one cam Say. 
What is left is splendid enough in all con- 
science. 

Jabez and the Devil is both more ambitious 
and more conventional. It is based, we are told, 
on a short story by Stephen Vincent Benet, 
The Devil and Daniel Webster, which is at 
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bottom our well-thumbed friend the Faust 
legend. The inspiration is literary, and the 
characters are no more developed by Rodrigues 
than is the story itself. The choreography, banal 
and horribly repetitious, gives nothing any mean- 
ing or shape. Although the ballet tries, lamely 
and vainly, to tell a story, it makes no comment 
on that story, implicit or otherwise. Isabel Lam- 
bert’s scenery and costumes combine a high 
degree of ugliness with supreme irrelevance; 
Arnold Cooke’s commissioned score labours 
along with a sort of gloomy jauntiness, having 
opened with a dirge and never once looked for- 
ward. The really sad thing in Jabez is to watch 
its talented cast desperately catching at such 
straws as may have been left lying around and 
miraculously making them into bricks, only to 
see them dropped by the choreographer. To 
make dancers like Alexander Grant, Antoinette 
Sibley and Donald Macleary appear dull re- 
quires a kind of genius. 

What emerges from this ill-assorted double 
feature is first of all a deplorable lack of musical 
sense or sensibility in the artistic direction of 
the Royal Ballet, and secondly an instructive 
contrast between what I have called the right- 
minded and the wrong-headed approach to 
ballet. MacMillan in Diversions is looking at 
ballet in terms of dancing, and although the 
music is unequal to its task, his choreography is 
fine enough to let him escape with a success. 
Rodrigues in Jabez is attempting to impose a 
literary form upon the dance without consider- 
ing carefully enough whether the original work 
is suitable for such cannibalisation into ballet. 
That both of these ballets, together with their 
scores, should have been filtered through the ar- 
tistic direction of the same company is to me 
incomprehensible and very disturbing. 


Cinema 


Vagrants 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


A Taste of Honey. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.) — Il Grido. 
(Paris-Pullman.) — Playing at 
Love. (Academy.) 

WITH its touching, chirpy, ur- 
ban charm, Shelagh Delaney’s 
A Taste of Honey, now turned 
into a film by Tony Richardson 
(‘X’ certificate), is out of line with the generally 
held view of kitchen-sink drama. Maybe because 
there are no kitchens, let alone sinks, in the lives 
of any of its people except the homosexual boy 
Geoffrey; and, especially now that the film has 
gone out and about to make streets its back- 
ground, most of the drama isn’t set against any 
sort of domesticity, Jo and her mum living a 
vagrant existence that puts then: outside the 
usual social categories. You cannot and are not 
meant to draw any social conclusions; only 
human ones. 





It is hard to imagine, if you never saw it on 
the stage, how it was ever anything but a film. 
Alleys, docks, churchyards, shopping streets, 
backyards, the canal, the sky, the weather, ships 
and buses and prams are all so intrinsic a part 
of its speech and action that it hardly seems 
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possible they could have existed on their own, 
between four stage walls. This, of course, is what 
a;film ought to make you feel: that it was con- 
ceived in cinematic terms, and that the girl is to 
be found in her close-ups as much as in what she 
says, or the mother in her clothes and pubs and 
dance: halls, or Geoffrey in the way he fixes up 
the room, or the sailor in his ship, and so on— 
people seen not isolated and spotlit but belong- 
ing to a background that explains, enriches and 
illustrates them; objects and places seen as part 
of what happens, not props for the action but 
integral parts of it. Richardson has used the 
place and its objects as he uses people, moodily, 
lovingly, bringing beauty out of squalor, radiance 
from a plain face and eloquence from the sulky 
figure of a schoolgirl trailing a satchel. Only occa- 
sionally does the setting become too dominant; my 
feeling at the moment is that all fairgrounds, 
amusement arcades and fun-on-the-pier had 
better be banned from British films for the next 
ten years, and more especially dodgem cars, rifle 
ranges (with heroine’s head peeping sideways at 
target) and  merry-go-rounds, cinematically 
tempting though they must be. 

As Jo, Rita Tushingham is about as right as 
she could be, fresh and exact, limited but com- 
pletely credible; but Murray Melvin, superb as the 
homosexual boy who gives her the one and only 
home she has ever had, nearly carries off the 
final scenes—certainly he shifts the film’s em- 
phasis and its centre of pathos. Dora Bryan, dear 
and delightful as she is in the right category, isn't 
exactly right as the mother, but that is at least 
partly the fault of the writing; the part is too 
stagy, too stereotyped, and suddenly reminds 
you that the author, that extraordinary girl, be- 
longs to another generation. 

Il Grido (The Cry, ‘A’ certificate) is Anto- 
nioni at his greyest, a view of the world seen 
through the eyes of a man in despair, in which 
the time is always winter, the weather perma- 
nently foggy and even moments of beauty or 
gaiety make their ironic comment on the rest 
of life’s sadness. As in his later films, Antonioni 
doesn’t explain much—his psychology is ellipti- 
cal, take-it-or-leave-it; what convinces, over- 
whelmingly, is the film’s mood and consistency. 
Steve Cochran is the man whose life, once the 
woman he loves has left him, becomes a long 
vagrancy; Alida Valli, the woman; Betsy Blair, 
the ex-sweetheart rejected a second time. 

Philippe de Broca’s Playing at Love (Les Jeux 
de l’Amour, ‘X’ certificate) is a comedy that 
manages to keep fizzing without a moment's 
flatness or a moment’s change of heart. The 
director’s high spirits and his balletic exuberance 
match his actors’ personalities (Jean-Pierre Cas- 
sel’s in particular). It is one big but stylish romp 
and the story—when you consider it, which isn’t 
often—seems rather extraneous and absurd: a 
girl who wants a baby, her lover who insists she 
doesn’t, change partners, set, and everything is 
More or less where it started, except for the baby. 


Philippe de Broca made the film before Infidelity, 


which we saw here a while ago, an unlikeable 
essay in partner-changing in which the fizz, 
without subsiding, had gone sour; which sug- 
gests that the formula of sex-plus-exuberance has 
to be handled rather gingerly, or simply not too 
often, and with just the right actors—as it is 
here. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS—I 


The First Blitzkrieg 


HE Franco-Prussian War, which is now the 
f partie of an intensely exciting and readable 
book by Michael Howard,* looks at once ana- 
chronistic and modern to twentieth-century eyes. 
On the one hand, there are all those highnesses 
attending the Prussian headquarters, the red 
and blue uniforms and curiously jagged sil- 
houettes of the French troops, the patrols of 
Uhlans and early memories of Maupassant short 
stories: “How the Prussians came to... But 
there is also Moltke and his Prussian general 
staff; there are the francs-tireurs, the bombard- 
ment of cities and the desperate organisation for 
total war carried out by the French delegation 
at Tours and Bordeaux. 

Something of this mixed character even 
aflected the attitudes of individuals. In negotia- 
tion Bismarck behaved reasonably—like a states- 
man of the eighteenth century dealing with a 
dynastic struggle. But it was also he who, with 
an eye on German public opinion, insisted most 
strongly on the bombardment of Paris and de- 
manded that villages in which the francs-tireurs 
carried out guerrilla forays should be burned 
and all the male inhabitants hanged. He, too, 
was affected by the national war which the 
Franco-Prussian struggle had become. As for the 
French, they were intoxicated by the idea of a 
repetition of Ninety-two and the waves of revo- 
lutionary rhetoric with which that memory’ was 
surrounded. After being bemused by the Napo- 
leonic tradition they were duped by that of the 
Jacobins, which led them to believe that a nation 
in arms could be as effective against Moltke as 
it had been against Brunswick. 

From the very beginning the fact that the 
Germans had an efficiently mobilised national 
army gave them a great advantage. Their 
superiority in numbers was not great, but it did 
exist. Far more important, the careful work of 
Moltke and his staff meant that complicated 
maneeuvres could be executed without the armies 
falling to bits, as was the case on the French 
side. Railways were kept running, food arrived 
at the proper time, ammunition did not run 
short, maps were actually available for the use of 
line officers—all these essential features of 
modern warfare being more or less totally lack- 
ing in the French armies. 

In fact, it was not so much that Prussian arms 
were better, though the excellence of their ar- 
tillery and its percussion fuses compensated for 
the superior range of M. Chassepot’s breach- 
loading rifle. It was not even that individual 
French commanders were so bad, though Napo- 
léon le Petit seems to have communicated his 
spirit of hopeless resignation and invalid incapa- 
city to most of the top imperial generals. Mr. 
Howard shows clearly that victory could often 
have been secured by the excellence of French 
troops: ‘the indictment against Bazaine is not 
that he lost the battles of Rezonville and Grave- 








*“THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN War. By Michael 
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By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


lotte: it is that he failed to win them when vic- 
tory lay within his grasp. But at no time did 
the French commanders really have their forces 
under the type of control which Moltke enjoyed 
over his. The history of the war is a constant 
tale of orders gone astray, rendezvous not kept, 
a total failure of intelligence which extended 
even to ignorance of the whereabouts of friendly 
formations—let alone those of the enemy. 


By the time the first- and second-line imperial 
armies had been rounded up into Metz and 
Sedan by sweeping Prussian outflanking move- 
ments, it was too late for the French to react. 
The overthrow of the Second Empire and the 
arrival of the Republicans to power gave an 
added impetus to their efforts, but it also prac- 
tically coincided with the investiture of Paris, 
and new armies could hardly be formed in time 
to relieve a city whose fall would necessarily 
be fatal to further resistance. So the untried 
armies of the Loire, the West and the North 
were squandered in futile attempts to interrupt 
the siege or to assist a sortie which hovered like 
a mirage before the eyes of the French leaders. 
Mr. Howard's account of this stage of the war 
is one of the most interesting parts of his book. 
Generals like Chanzy and Faidherbe, who kept 
up an indomitable struggle with armies which 
had become a rabble, deserve to be better known 
than they are. Much of the credit which 
has gone to Gambetta should really be theirs. 
For Gambetta, heroically active though he was, 
cannot be said to have contributed very help- 
fully to the actual conduct of operations, and 
his chief assistant, Freycinet, even less so. When 
they were not badgering overtaxed commanders 
with telegrams urging them to action, they were 
suggesting complicated strategic schemes which 
were obviously impossible to execute with the 
material available. 

The war, in fact, provides two singular ex- 
amples of the misunderstanding which can 
exist between military and civilian minds. The 
Government of National Defence continually 
made impossible demands on its generals and 
their troops, carrying their distrust of profes- 
sional soldiers to the point of total disregard of 
what was practicable in modern warfare. At the 
German headquarters in Versailles ill-feeling be- 
tween Bismarck and Moltke rose as the siege 
of Paris went on without any sign of French 
capitulation..The Chancellor, conscious of the 
home front and a difficult diplomatic situation 
abroad, wished for a quick peace, which he was 
ready to ensure by not insisting on impossible 
terms. The Chief-of-Staff, on the contrary, wanted 
his military pound of flesh and talked of ad- 
vancing up to the Pyrenees if necessary to crush 
all further French resistance. These were fore- 
tastes of conflicts which were to be seen on a 
more majestic and more disastrous scale during 
the First World War. 

At the end, of course, there had to be capitula- 
tion. Once the position in Paris became impos- 


sible, an armistice was the only possible alterna- 
tive, despite the heady oratory of Left-wing 
clubs and municipalities. Bismarck stuck to his 
intention of lenient peace terms, though he was 
forced to insist on occupation of Paris and the 
cession of Metz. Thiers was glad enough to 
accept. As he told the new Assembly at Bor- 
deaux, there was no room for childishness; it 
was a question of war or peace. Unfortunately, 
this lesson was not learned where it was most 
needed, in Paris itself, and the fires of the Com- 
mune were fed with the combustible stuff of 
outraged patriotism and conviction of betrayal. 
The Commune was part of the price which 
France paid for guerre a outrance, and there is 
endless speculation to be made on whether it 
would not have been better to have asked for 
peace after Sedan. Probably the choice is not a 
real one: no new regime could have afforded to 
begin its career by the surrender of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Moreover, prospects appeared a good 
deal brighter at the time than they do in retro- 
spect. Even now it seems that the French might 
have cut the communications of the Prussian 
army before Paris, forcing it to raise the siege. 
That they did not achieve this meant a long and 
fruitless struggle, ending with a defeat inexplic- 
able to those who had been taught that France 
had only to be republican to conquer. 


As for the Germans, as they henceforth were, 
the result of the war for them was to all ap- 
pearances a triumphant one. But there were 
points of weakness in their position which were 
to be felt after Bismarck’s death. Only the 
master-tactician could keep France isolated, 
thereby rendering innocuous its unrelenting hos- 
tility. The idea of the revanche was born the day 
of the signature of the peace treaty. As Chanzy 
said: ‘He who forgets it should be hanged, but 
he who speaks of it before its time should be shot 
with the full honours of his rank.’ One day 
France would find allies, and, on that day, Ger- 
man preponderance would disappear. Bismarck 
can never have imagined how terribly this threat 
would be realised. 

Indeed, it was militarism which gained by the 
Franco-Prussian War. As Mr. Howard points 
out, the new methods of war, implying the mobi- 
lisation of whole populations, had profound poli- 
tical effects. The fact that two days’ advance in 
mobilisation could make a vital difference helped 
to establish that meshing system of precaution 
and counter-precaution which played a consider- 
able part in unleashing the First World War. 
From this followed the high degree of sensitivity 
and quick, drastic reactions of what Gerhard 
Ritter has called ‘continental’ foreign policy. In 
fact, Mr. Howard's excellent book is of far 
wider significance than a simple history of a 
nineteenth-century war. It is an introduction to 
that history of the influence of military con- 
siderations on European foreign policy from 
1871 to 1914, which does not exist in English 
and which he is obviously the man to write. 
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John Osborne’s 


AU ET aS 


The text of ‘the most eloquent piece of dram- 
atic writing to have dignified our theatre since 
Look Back in Anger..—KENNETH TYNAN, THE 
OBSERVER. 10s. 6d. 


Abelard and Heloise 


RONALD DUNCAN 


This ‘poem for the stage,’ based on the famous 
correspondence between Heloise and Abelard, 
was performed at the Arts Theatre last autumn. 
The text is prefaced by a Foreword in which 
Mr Duncan discusses the letters and Abelard’s 
importance as a philosopher. 12s. 6d. 


Phedre 
JEAN RACINE 


Translated by MARGARET RAWLINGS. Racine’s 
text and Miss Rawlings’s translation are printed 
on facing pages. The volume includes Racine’s 
own Preface and a Foreword by Miss Rawlings 
in which she tells how her translation came 
into being. 9s. 6d. 


My Sad Captains 


THOM GUNN 


A new volume of poems. ‘One of the most im- 
pressive features of Thom Gunn’s work is a 
constant sense of change and renewal .. . My 
Sad Captains is another step forward, this 
time into a new clarity of theme and style.’— 
A. ALVAREZ, THE OBSERVER. 12s. 6d. 


The Crystal Gazers 


SYLVIA CLAYTON 


‘A first novel of astonishing maturity .. . 
With wit, without cynicism, with a sympathy 
that is never cloying, Miss Clayton has created 
an appealing gallery of neurotics.” — JOHN 
DAVENPORT, THE OBSERVER. 15s. 


Australian Stories 
of Today 


edited by 
CHARLES OSBORNE 


‘A strong word of recommendation for Aus- 
tralian Stories of Today . . . There is a freshness 
of approach to people and themes in these 
pieces, a feeling for colour and landscape, ind 
a vigorous use of language.’—FRANK MCGUIN- 
NESS, NEW STATESMAN. “16s. 
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Last Empire 
The New Imperialism. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
(Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) 

WE are now experiencing the unfortunate results 
of years of double-standard work on the Soviet 
leaders by a soggy Marsh (as they used to say 
in the French Revolution) of reality-rejecters. 
The idea that giving the Kremlineers the benefit 
of the doubt, making allowances, and so on 
would lead in the end to mutual understanding 
and all-round fraternity turned out to be wrong. 
Khrushchev even now can openly threaten 
the Greeks or the Italians—or ourselves—in 
terms which if used by Kennedy of the Czechs 
would cause outrage, without more than the 
equivalent of a roguish ‘tut-tut’ from many of 
our keener nest-foulers. If I write with a certain 
rancour, it is because it is plain that the current, 
and dangerous, missile-rattling of the Russians 
results largely from a confidence that they can 
get away with anything, based on their un- 
believably long record of success in the care and 
training of moral and intellectual ostriches. 

Just the same, for sheer nerve the Soviet 
propaganda stand against imperialism and 
colonialism is their finest achievement. And not 
only nerve: success, too. Neutralists, even in- 
cluding leaders of the uncommitted nations who 
have shown qualms about some Russian prac- 
tices, simply forget the Soviet and Chinese em- 
pires. We are told we must be understanding 
with the neutrals. Yes, but if they do not make 
some sort of a start in giving up the one-sided 
anti-imperialism they showed at Belgrade, at the 
very moment when atomic blasts were flaming 
out over the territory of the Asian Kazakhs, then 
our understanding must include deafening them 
with the facts at every possible opportunity. 

For instance: in January Khrushchev publicly 
attacked the prime minister of Tadjikistan. 
Within a few weeks he was stripped of all his 
offices. Mr. Khrushchev is not a Tadjik. He is 
a Russian. He issues his orders from Moscow. 
He bases his power on the centralised Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, which has a 
few thousand Russianised Tadjik members, but 
is overwhelmingly composed of Russians. What 
he and his associates decide is law in the Tadjik 
mountains. If he starts a war, the Tadjiks are 
in the front line, without debate or vote. Tad- 
jikistan is supposedly a ‘sovereign’ Union Re- 
public. In what way can the method of rule de- 
scribed be thought of as anything but a variety 
of imperialism, of colonialism? 

We do not insist on this enough. And Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson’s book is timely. As might 
be expected, it is both judicious and informative, 
particularly the latter. It is astonishing how much 
the author has managed to pack into 130 pages 
without any effect of costiveness. The history of 
the old Russian empire and of the Soviet empire 
which reconquered its predecessor's temporarily 
independent colonies, and the life and nature of 
the peoples concerned, are covered fully; and 
still there is space for an account of Soviet tactics 
in Africa and free Asia, and for general con- 
clusions no less disruptive of cant for their quiet 
and careful way of arguing. 

Mr. Richard Crossman the other day stg- 
gested that it was arrogant of Professor Seton- 
Watson not to have changed his basic views on 
the Soviet Union in the last six or seven years. 
It is a curious thought—though one can under- 
stand Mr. Crossman entertaining it—to believe 
that virtue necessarily resides in constant mind- 
changing. Perhaps judgment, rather than arro- 
gance, was the author’s motive. When a climate 
improves from Antarctic to Greenland, it is still 
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sounder to call it cold and not to start rhap- 
sodising about the bathing facilities, however 
much these may be touted by the Tourist Board. 
It would be hard to find that anything essential 
has changed in the relations between the Krem- 
lin and its colonial peoples since Stalin’s death. 
The worst excesses have abated. Whole peoples 
are. no longer deported, and the majority of 
those who so suffered under the old dictator 
have been allowed home. But they have returned 
to almost precisely the same conditions which 
rendered them ‘disloyal’ in the first place. A 
dozen fair-sized nations live under the rule of 
Moscow and Peking, and meanwhile attention is 
concentrated on the extinct or moribund colonial 
systems of the Western European powers, or the 
non-existent one of the United States. It would 
be nice to think that all those responsible for 
this state of affairs would re-educate themselves 
at least to the simple extent of purchasing and 
digesting this masterly little book. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 


Winged Victory 
The Narrow Margin. By Derek Wood and 
Derek Dempster. (Hutchinson, 35s.) 


ACCURATELY subtitled ‘The Battle of Britain and 
the Rise of Air Power, 1930-1940,’ this is a first- 
class book. It is clear but not dry: the facts are 
all here, but so presented that even the com- 
plexities of the electronic war and of air tactics 
are understandable; and the authors are objec- 
tive without being dispassionate. We are spared 
the fashionable, personal claptrap (‘The tall, 
rangy flight sergeant from Glasgow glanced at 
his watch and wondered what Cookie was pre- 
paring for elevenses.’) and are thus given a con- 
vincing picture of the tension, determination, 
skill and fatigue of Fighter Command during 
those three summer months of 1940 when Britain 
and the-free world were saved. 

About half the book deals with the period 
before the battle. This covers the creation of the 
Luftwaffe and of the RAF, with emphasis 
naturally on Fighter Command. The story is 
well known; but exaggerations of certain aspects 
have distorted the popular view. The wartime 
version, with radar more or less taboo, was that 
a handful of dashing young men flying superb 
planes shot a huge and hitherto irresistible 
German bomber force out of the sky. This was 
the myth of David and Goliath, or perhaps the 
folk-memory of an equally mythical Armada 
story brought up to date. A later version, propa- 
gated by the popularisers of scientism, would 
pretend that the battle was won by Tizard and 
Watson-Watt in the months before the war; this 
legend has even been advanced as a justification 
for the inanities of Munich. The inevitable 
counter-myth (that Park and Dowding were 
never much good and that had Hitler not in- 
vaded Russia in 1941 he could have smashed 
Fighter Command that year) has been trotted 
out from the expected quarter. Messrs. Wood 
and Dempster quietly explain what happened. 

The Luftwaffe of 1939, created in Russia, 
built in Germany and tested in Spain, was essen- 
tially a tactical-offensive weapon designed to 
support an advancing German army on land. 
It lacked a strategic bomber and was for this 
among other reasons fundamentally unsuited to 
fight a campaign such as the Battle of Britain. 
It had been expanded so fast that its second-level 
staff officers and commanders tended to be in- 
sufficiently experienced. At the highest level, 
where politics and strategy intertwine, it was 
badly led. Totalitarian leaders are always blinded 
by their own cruel and false vision of the world. 
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S. H. LONGRIGG 


Oil in the Middle 
East 


*...an accepted classic.... Such a wealth of 
information, presented in a highly individualistic 
style, is not in fact for the novice. But he should keep 
the volume in a bookcase within reach—where, he 
may be assured, it will grow dog-eared and dirty with 
handling.’ PETROLEUM TIMES Second edition 
(Chatham House) 355 net 


D. A. G. WADDELL 


British Honduras 


An Historical and Contemporary Survey 


A survey of the social, economic and political 
problems facing a smal! Central American colony, 
scantily populated and with a variety of racial, 
religious, and linguistic components ; witha 
precarious economy, and an uncertain political 
outlook. 

‘His excellént short study gives a refreshing 
glimpse of a corner of the world which seldom comes 
much into the news.’ SCOTSMAN (Chatham House) 

18s net 


H. W. R. WADE 


Administrative Law 


The problems of power, as applied by the State to 
the citizen, are the theme of this book, which 
discusses legal decisions and political events in 
concrete terms. It deals, inter alia, with the 
principles of judicial control, natural justice, 
tribunals and inquiries, remedies against the Crown, 
and delegated legislation. (Clarendon Law Series) 

215s net 


NORMAN GOODALL 


The Ecumenical 
Movement 


What it is and what it does 


Though many people are aware of the Ecumenical 
Movement and of the forthcoming Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at New Delhi in 
December 1961, there is a need for clear and concise 
information about the complexities of the movement 
and no one is better fitted to provide this than 

Dr Goodall, Secretary of the Joint Committee of the 
World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. 18s net 


D. L. MUNBY 


God and the Rich Society 
A Study of Christians in a World of Abundance 


‘What should be the attitude of moralists in general, 
and of Christian moralists in particular, to the 
acquisitive society in which we live ?’ asks THE 

TIMES (in a leader devoted to this book on the day 

of publication). Mr Munby is critical of much 
traditional Christian thought, but as a believing 
Christian who is a trained economist he has some 
important things to say on this live subject, as it 
affects both individuals and nations. 255 net 


STEPHEN NEILL 


Christian Faith 
and Other Faiths 


The Christian Dialogue with other Religions 


Bishop Neill attempts in this book to provide an 
understanding of non-Christian religions, and 
assess them from a Christian standpoint. 

‘Practically everything the Christian non- 
specialist needs to know he can find in Bishop Neill’s 
book; he can easily understand it, and enjoy 
reading it.” CHURCH TIMES 215 net 
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FROM THE 
DREAD- 
NOUGHT 
TO SCAPA 
FLOW 


THE ROYAL NAVY IN THE 
FISHER ERA 
1904-1919 


Volume I 
THE ROAD TO WAR I904-I9I4 


ARTHUR J. MARDER 


*...a work of the greatest 
importance .... For the task he has 
set himself Prof Marder is 
uniquely qualified. Having already 
written the most authoritative 
work on the Pre-Dreadnought Era, 
1880-1905, and having edited 
Lord Fisher’s correspondence, he 
brings to this period an intimate 
knowledge of all that went 
before .... he has mastered the 
written material and interviewed 
everyone living whose 
recollections might be relevant, 
the product being just such a 
well-written narrative as 
Prof Marder’s many admirers 
have learnt to expect 
from him.’ 

Cc. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 
in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Illustrated 42s net 





OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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J. S. MARAIS 


The Fall of 
Kruger’s Republic 


Starting with a discussion of the government of 
Kruger’s Transvaal, this study explains how the 
discovery of gold on the Witwatersrand and the 
opening of the mines to all of South Africa led to 
the Anglo-Boer War. The author has had access to 
new material, including the private papers of 
Cc hamberlain, Smuts, and others. 
‘,.. has come as near as anyone can to writing an 
unbiased account of the origin of that tragic conflict 
. .an admirable and definitive work.’ 
ROBERT BLAKE in THE SUNDAY TIMES 355 net 


ROBERT SHACKLETON 


Montesquieu 


A Critical Biography 


The first general study of Montesquieu to have been 
prepared with complete access to his manuscripts 
and family archives, and the first ever to be written 
in English. 

*This is not a boox for philosophers only... . 
One might compare this nutritious book, as Belloc 
compared Rasselas, to good English roast beef— 
“not your modern baked stuff”.’ THE TIMES 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT Illustrated 45s net 


WALDO HILARY DUNN 


James Anthony Froude 


A Biography Volume I 


From Froude’s own extensive but incomplete 
autobiography, and other papers, there emerges a 

full picture of a great personality, and of his 

turbulent career in the spiritual and intellectual life 

of Victorian England. This volume covers the first 

38 years until 1856. Illustrated 35s net 


A. F. UPTON 


Sir Arthur Ingram 


A Study in the Origins of an 
English Landed Family 


*... in tracing the complicated manoeuvres of Ingram 
and his associates Mr Upton has given us a good deal 
of the economic history of the reign, and probably 

the closest study yet made of the operations of any 
seventeenth-century “undertaker’’. In this lies the 
value of his book for everyone interested in the life of 
early Stuart England.’ THE TIMES 355 net 


J. D. CHAMBERS 


The Workshop of the 
World 


British Economic History from 1820 to 1880 


*,.. a brilliant little book, studded with scholarship, 
rich with mature thinking and dispassionate 
contemplation. Even the knowledgeable may make 
new discoveries here. . . .” THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT (Home University Library) 8s 6d net 


MARGARETE BIEBER 


The History of the 
Greek and Roman 
Theatre 


The wealth of new material, mainly archaeological, 
makes this virtually a new book. In her 
comprehensive survey Dr Bieber presents and 
interprets the evidences of the theatre in the ancient 
world into a connected and systematic story, 
illuminated and enriched by the scholarship of 
a lifetime. 

Illustrated (Princeton University Press) £5 §s net 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF 


MODERN 
VERSE 1020.0 


Edited by Elizabeth Jennings. This third 
anthology in the Methuen series covers the 
twenty years from 1940-60, a period which 
includes both T. S. Eliot's Four Quartets 
and the work of Dom Moraes. fis 6d 











THE TWILIGHT 
OF EUROPEAN 


COLONIALISM 


STEWART C. EASTON'S political 
analysis, comprehensive and up-to-date, 
also provides a historical background and 
many facts not normally available. Recent 
events in colonies and former colonies are 
discussed. 50s 





METHUEN’S MODERN PLAYS 


ANOUIL 


BECKET 
THE REHEARSAL 


10s 6d 
10s 6d 





PAINTERS OF 


TODAY 


A new series of monographs on modern 
painters, each consisting of an introductory 
text, biography, bibliography and 12 offset 
reproductions of facsimile standard. 

each 70s 
Nicolas de Stael R.V.Gendertael 
Vieira da Silva Guy Weelan 


Lanskoy Jean Grenier 
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In Germany it used to be said that the Navy 
was Imperial, the Army Weintar and the Luft- 
waffe Nazi. Certainly Nazi ‘ideology’ penetrated 
more deeply into the functions of the Luftwaffe 
than into those of the other armed forces. The 
direct result was, on the one hand, that Luft- 
waffe intelligence was deplorable in that it told 
Goering what he wished to hear, and, on the 
other, that the master-race balderdash led to a 
gross underestimate of the British enemy. And 
not only did they underestimate our courage and 
our military skill, but also our scientific and tech- 
nical ability. Hence, in some measure, our lead 
in the radar war. These weaknesses were only in 
part redeemed by the skill and bravery of the 
German pilots and by the existence of the 
Me-109, which in 1940 was in most respects the 
best fighter plane in the world. 


It was not until the mid-1930s that an air 
defence of Great Britain against fast bombers 
became really feasible, with the addition of elec- 
tronic detection to the visual reports of the 
Observer Corps. Without radar, fighters could 
simply not be got into the air in time to inter- 
cept. Intensive work in this field, and in the 
complementary field of controlling the airborne 
fighters, made such a defence a viable proposi- 
tion. Brilliant and sustained staff work put these 
technical advances at the service of Fighter Com- 
mand in England. In France in 1940, where 
neither radar nor the fighter-control aparatus 
was available to any extent, the RAF was out- 
numbered and overwhelmed. Had the whole of 
Fighter Command been sent to France to bolster 
the French and the BEF it, too, would have 
gone down the drain. The credit for retaining the 
minimum in Britain must go largely to Dowding, 
who persuaded Churchill to take the necessary 
and painful political decision. 


When the battle began Fighter Command was 
just strong enough in planes, and the replace- 
ments came in well, thanks to the fantastically 
long hours of work being done by the men and 
women in the factories under Lord Beaver- 
brook’s urging, and to first-class organisation of 
the repair and similar services. Pilots were in 
shorter supply, but the situation here, though 
grim at times, was never really desperate. The 
radar chain was functioning and, largely ignored 
by the German bombers, continued to function. 


The authors describe the battle day by day, 
occasionally drawing back to resume the position 
and the changing tactics of both sides. Strategi- 
cally the Luftwaffe was given a dual task— 
always a cardinal error in military affairs—in 
that it had simultaneously to destroy Fighter 
Command and prepare the way for the seaborne 
invasion. It might have succeeded had it been 
given only the first objective, had set about this 
in mid-July instead of mid-August and had not 
been given yet a third task when victory seemed 
almost within sight in early September. Hitler’s 
political or emotional decision to switch the 
weight of the attack from the sector stations 
to London relieved the worst of the pressure on 
Fighter Command. As Air-Marshal Dowding 
had remarked, with extraordinary prescience in 
the previous June: ‘The nearness of London to 
German airfields will lose them the war.’ The 
bloodthirsty dictator could not resist bombing 
the cottages of Poplar and Bermondsey, particu- 
larly once the RAF started to bomb Berlin. Thus 
the men and women of London also, if passively, 
helped to save the free world. 

This book gives, as appendices, full statistical 
information concerning the course of the battle. 
The authors also list all the air crew who flew in 
it. The maps are well drawn and easy to read. 
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Only the pictures are rather obvious, small and 
unpleasantly bunched (publishers’ fault). It 
should become a standard general reference 
work for the Battle of Britain. And since the 
clarity of the authors’ style matches that of 
their thought, it is a pleasure to read. 
CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


Grubbiest Ally 


Oldest Ally. By Peter Fryer and Patricia 
McGowan Pinheiro. (Dennis Dobson, 25s.) 


Portugal and its Empire: The Truth. By 
Antonio de Figueiredo. (Gollancz, 18s.) 


LIKE some ageing roué hitching up his corsets 
in front of the mirror and staring’ defiantly at 
the woeful binge-bags which alone now in 
the yellowing face seem to testify to some 
former prowess, the Salazar regime beguiles 
itself—but less and less the rest of the world— 
with exhausted lies. The most pathetic of all 
these lies is that to criticise Salazar and his fusty 
autarchy is somehow anti-Portuguese—our 
‘oldest ally’ after all. These two books most 
effectively nail that lie along with the rest. 

Certainly few but the British Foreign Office 
and General Franco now readily stomach the 
roué’s flaccid charms. (The British Ambassador 
in Lisbon, a most honourable and decent man, 
dutifully attended the funeral of the Secret 
Police Chief, who, like Kramer of Belsen—said 
to have been his instructer—was doubtless fond 
of horses and dogs.) But there are still 
people who take the British Foreign Office’s atti- 
tudes in such matters seriously—in Portugal 
itself, for instance, where the overwhelming 
majority of educated liberals are appalled 
by British obsequiousness to a regime which they 
regard as an insult to their dignity. For 
such people the knowledge that two books 
putting forward their own point of view so co- 
géhtly have now been published in Britain will be 
some compensation. For those in this country 
who have taken on trust the assertion 
that the Salazar regime is fit to be an idealistic 
democratic ally in NATO, these modest, con- 
scientious books should be compulsory read- 
ing. They are by three people who love the 
Portuguese people and everything about their way 
of life—even perhaps the spitting—passionately. 

Mr. Figueiredo is himself Portuguese, so with 
him this is only to be expected. Although that 
part of his book which analyses the Estado Novo 
that is now so old covers some of the same 
ground as Miss Pinheiro and Mr. Fryer, it is 
in the main complementary to their work. For 
Mr. Figueiredo has spent the greater part of his 
adult life in Portuguese Africa and is now in 
exile for regarding the Africans there as human 
beings instead of beasts of burden. 

Now of course Dr. Salazar probably thinks he 
thinks of the Africans as human beings too, just 
as he certainly thinks that what is happening in 
Angola is the work of Communist agitators. For 
him the truth is too undermining to be faced. 
But Mr. Figueiredo, typical of the new Portu- 
guese opposition, is young and vigorous and 
his unemotional, factual account of Portuguese 
Africa today is an excellent exposé of an old 
man’s self-delusion. 

Miss Pinheiro and Mr. Fryer have swept 
aside the ‘oldest ally’ blackmail contemptuously 
and made the phrase their title, thus echoing 
what a white-bearded opponent of Dr. Salazar, 
who would not have been out of place in one 
of Gladstone’s cabinets but was too revolu- 
tionary for Salazar, once said to this reviewer 
in Lisbon: ‘True alliances are not between 
governments but between peoples—we wish you 
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were our ally today.’ It is just because much 
of their book is an _ unpretentious travel 
book, conveying so convincingly their own love 
of the country, that the authors’ social and 
political indictment of the regime is so con- 
vincing. At one moment one is investigating the 
independent variety of the Lisbon shops (‘spidery 
cousins of crabs, twitching and writhing on the 
ends of strings . coils of ropes of all thick- 
nesses, piles of chamber pots, boots and shoes 
in uncured leather and Portuguese translations 
of science fiction . . .’); at the next, visiting a 
hospital in which there are as many as five or six 
children in one bed all suffering from different 
complaints. This mildly unsophisticated, even 
homely arrangement lends their book more 
force than the occasional, slightly severe Left- 
Wing touches (‘For many miles the land is 
still harsh and rocky enough, but the Portuguese 
peasant proprietors, unlike the landowners of 
Castile, have not fecklessly stripped their land of 
trees . . .’). But the authors recognise most of 
the time that political special pleading is out of 
place in a country where a Catholic Bishop can 
deliver the devastating criticism of society they 
quote here or where United Nations statistics can 
tell the terrible story revealed in their appendix. 

Politically, the most interesting question which 
the book discusses is how the Salazar regime still 
manages to survive. The PIDE (the Secret 
Police) is probably as nasty as the Hungarian 
secret police, but probably less efficient, and 
after all the Hungarians managed to rise against 
their dictatorship which was a great deal stronger 
than the softish authoritarianism of Salazar. 
Salazar would certainly not survive free elections 
today. So why is he still there? Disunity among 
the opposition and failure to form an effective 
popular front is the answer the authors give. 
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But that is not quite enough in itself. Perhaps 
the real answer lies in something they hint at 
earlier: the very fustiness of the regime which, 
coupled with a complacent laxity at times, saps 
opposition more subtly than draconian severity. 
Dry rot in timber will support itself for quite a 
time before the whole building suddenly 
collapses. 

ROBERT KEE 


Partibus Fidelium 


Beaumont, 1861-1961. By Peter 
(Deutsch, 18s.) 


Tue Catholic public schools, of which Beaumont 
is one, have much closer ties with the English 
establishment than with the Catholic community 
in this country. ‘No one,’ says Father Levi, ‘can 
understand the temper of the Victorian recusants 
without appreciating the intense hunger for a 
bite of the establishment which was one of its 
mainsprings.’ The earlier history of Beaumont 
is therefore primarily one of eager, often 
comically eager effort to gain acceptance. The 
first great triumph was in 1882, when Queen 
Victoria was persuaded to visit the school (which 
is situated conveniently near Windsor) to receive 
a loyal address, and was so pleased by the en- 
thusiastic welcome she received that she made 
two further visits and presented the school with 
a signed portrait of herself. Edward VII, how- 
ever, did not rise to the bait of a loyal address. 
He replied to the school’s invitation that happily 
the loyalty of Catholics no longer needed 
demonstrating. 

This was in the rectorship of the remarkable 
Father Bampton, who otherwise did a wonderful 
PRO job for Beaumont, securing the sons of 
European monarchs as pupils, forming a school 
cadet corps, getting the Beaumont eight to 
Henley and creating, in a few years, a school 
ritual and social tradition of a kind which had 
taken centuries to evolve in older public schools. 
His methods were regarded with suspicion by 
several of his fellow-Jesuits, but, Father Levi 
observes with dry ecclesiastical humour, ‘Those 
who did go into any effective sort of opposition 
found themselves on trains for distant missions.’ 


Levi, SJ. 


| It seems that it is only in modern times that 


Beaumont has been able to relax its efforts 
towards social acceptance and to concentrate on 
education—the author of this book being one of 
its recent successes. 

It was indeed an inspiration to commission 
Father Levi to write this book, which belongs 
to perhaps the dullest literary genre of all, the 
history of an institution. We are constantly re- 
minded by phrases such as ‘Schools, like forests, 
surround and nourish themselves with death’ 
that Beaumont is written by a poet. The pompous 
solemnity common in this kind of book is here 
replaced by an affectionate, irreverent wit; and 
instead of burdening us with dates and names, 
Father Levi ranges freely over his material, 
selecting the small but evocative detail that brings 
the past to life and fixes the identity of the school. 
Perhaps the most fascinating eccentricity of 
Beaumont, in earlier times, was its obsession with 
explosives: cricket matches were opened and 
closed with cannon fire and goals in football 
matches were signalled in the same manner; 
many of the masters were enthusiastic dyna- 
miters of trees. Psychologists would no doubt 
see this as a form of compensation for the 
repressions of Jesuit discipline. More probably 
it was an expression of that militant imperialism 
which the school professed as part of its cam- 


| paign to win acceptance. 


DAVID LODGE 
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Good Capitalist 


Seebohm Rowntree, 1871-1954. By Asa Briggs. (Longman, 30s.) 


SEEBOHM ROWNTREE was perhaps the finest 
flower of Christian capitalism in England. His 
father, Joseph, was a Quaker cocoa manufac- 
turer who greatly expanded his own business 
and instituted notable works of philanthropy. 
His mother was a Dane, whose maiden name 
was Seebohm. Through her he was related to 
Frederic Seebohm, the economic historian. 

It is tempting to explain his long and ap- 
parently almost blameless career in terms of 
hereditary influence, and to leave it at that. He 
seems, indeed, to have gone through life with 
his English Nonconformist conscience neatly 
wrapped in Scandinavian cellophane. He hated 
drunkenness and gambling only a very little less 
than he hated poverty and unemployment. He 
regarded cinemas and dance halls as ‘a new 
social problem which urgently calls for solution.’ 
He worked steadily and relentlessly—seldom 
feverishly. ‘He did not like to keep others wait- 
ing, and he was never willing to wait himself.’ 

Fortunately, the man was not perfect, nor 
was he quite invariably true to type. Professor 
Briggs, in his masterly study of Rowntree’s 
public activities, drops a few hints as to his 
private character. He seems to have been weak 
in humour, though he had that slightly menac- 
ing attribute, ‘a twinkle in the eye.’ His judgment 
of people was erratic. Except that he had a 
passion for the live theatre, he seems to have 
been a Philistine of the first order, describing 
Chicago as ‘a kind of super-Paris.’ It was his 
nature (reflected nowadays in the Bow Group) 
to investigate problems in detail, and so to inti- 
mate the need for reform, but then to leave the 
political fighting to others. His moral impact 
upon the British business community and its 
political henchmen between the wars was strictly 
limited. The Welfare State was established only 
when the working class came to the top, with 
Bevin’s entry into the Cabinet in 1940—just as 
Indian independence came only after Britain 
became dependent upon America in 1945. 

But while it is true that Britain has been 
spared revolution through the conservatism of 
Labour rather than through the enlightenment 
of Capital, it is equally true that Labour’s con- 
servatism was in part due to the mere existence, 
during the crucial period, of a few capitalists 
like Rowntree. He had the wisdom to see that 
the new feudalism of the trade union movement 
would not, if allowed free play, destroy the 
feudalism of management. And he was no old- 
fashioned Liberal in his readiness to accept, even 
to welcome, a large measure of State planning, 
though he drew the line at State ownership. 
More surprising still was his departure from 
Quaker principles in condemning appeasement 
in the 1930s. ‘Even I,’ he wrote to an American 
friend, ‘who have been brought up as a Quaker 
and had all the teaching as to the wrongfulness 
of war, can see no way of dealing with Hitler 
except by the use of superior force.’ But he 
did not campaign fer rearmament. Campaigning 
was not in his blood. 

He was an analyst and a counsellor; at best 
a prodder. For the labours of research which 
he undertook—beginning with Poverty in 1901 
—he was able to enlist many helpers, and many 
of his published works were written explicitly 
in collaboration with some individual, or as a 
member of some committee. His partnership with 
the late Lord Astor calls for a special mention. 
It is touching to think of those two conscientious 
plutocrats, with their somewhat un-English 


thoroughness and earnestness, working out sen- 
sible policies for British agriculture. Lord Astor 
was the best Minister of Agriculture we might 
have had between the wars, and if there were 
any substance in the ‘Cliveden set’ myth he 
would surely have had the job. Modest and 
gentle, he presided over a table where attention 
naturally gravitated towards his fascinating, end- 
lessly wisecracking wife. The great went to 
Cliveden for enjoyment, not for serious argu- 
ment—iet alone conspiracy. If their thoughts 
had been less pleasantly distracted they might 
have seen that their host had qualities and 
capacities which were going to waste. 

But the most important of Rowntree’s asso- 
ciations was with Lloyd George, whom he served 
on and off between 1912 and 1935. It was part 
of Lloyd George’s magic that he was able to 
command the devoted loyalty of men who were 
very unlike himself. Rowntree and he shared a 
Nonconformist background and a deep interest 
in social reform, but they shared little else. No 
doubt their very differences were a bond. Lloyd 
George needed Rowntree’s systematic mind and 
quiet application; also perhaps, after the break- 
up of the Coalition, his money. Rowntree knew 
that he lacked Lloyd George’s inspiration, his 
demagogic fire, his enormous talent for getting 
things done. Between them, they could have 
transformed Britain in a few years. But the 
outbreak of war in 1914 caused the Radical pro- 
gramme which they were evolving to be put into 
cold storage, and the circumstances in which 
Lloyd George attained national leadership de- 
prived him of the means to revive it after the 
war. So long as he was in power he owed his 


_power to a Conservative majority. When he fell, 


he fell for ever. 

Professor Briggs admits, with evident regret, 
that he has been unable to use any of Lloyd 
George’s private papers, which are now in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s possession. It-is very much to be 
hoped that genuine students will soon be allowed 
free access to documents which are vital for 
an understanding of nearly two decades of 
English history. The State shows concern when 
native or naturalised works of art are threatened 
with expatriation. It ought to show at least as 
much concern when papers which may truly be 
called national assets are held in seclusion. Lord 
Beaverbrook is himself an outstanding historical 
writer, so he has every reason to sympathise 
with others who want to know and write about 
the past. 

The other major limitation in Professor 
Briggs’s book is self-imposed. He has chosen to 
confine himself to the public aspects of Rown- 
tree’s life. Only occasionally does he show us 
any of those human features which make a 
life comprehensible—and a biography com- 
pelling. We are also left wondering why Rown- 
tree was given so little to do during the Second 
World War. It seems odd that, when the 
Beveridge Committee was at work, he should 
have been no more than a member of the Sub- 
committee of Experts. He would surely have 
been the most appropriate chairman for the 
main committee. Nobody could have grudged 
him the fame which went to Beveridge, because 
he was already the leading theoretical exponent 
of social security in Britain. Was he on 
Churchill’s black list and, if so, why? Of course, 
Sir Winston can never have had much of a 
taste for cocoa. 

ALTRINCHAM 
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Inside Stuff 


View from the West. By Claud Cockburn. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 21s.) 


Scotsman’s Return. By Hugh MacLennan. 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 

Calm October. By Richard Church. (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) 


CLauD COCKBURN is a born insider. 

‘Goebbels, in the only conversation I ever had 
with him... .” 

‘We took off through a fierce snowstorm for 
a Christmas party . . . with such animated and 
animating characters as Sean McBride, John 
Huston, the Woodrow Wyatts. .. .’ 

‘Brendan Behan, in a black depression, was 
talking to me once... .’ 

He seems to know everyone, and to have been 
pretty near everywhere at the explosive or 
illuminating moment. This could be irritating, 
even tiresome, but Mr. Cockburn generally has 
lively and original things to report, and View 
from the West, his latest volume of auto- 
biography, is an immensely entertaining book. 
Not, I’m afraid, as rich as In Time of Trouble, 
but very good going all the same. Mr. Cockburn 
is always refreshingly full of attack, he is ob- 
servant, thoughtful and (a rare virtue, this) can 
write comically about Ireland without con- 
descension or a twinkle. 

View from the West kicks off with an account 
of Mr. Cockburn’s stay in an Irish hospital with 
TB and suspected cancer (sombre material hand- 
somely handled) and soon bounces here, there 
and everywhere. Mr. Cockburn is a one-man 
revue. For your twenty-one bob he gives you 
character sketches, a turn on the Irish, some 
H-bomb reflections, hospital hints and jokes, a 
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spill of insider’s anecdotes and, to top the bill, 
a super, scarcely credible helping of his Fleet 
Street adventures. He returns again and again 
to his close association with Punch when 
Malcolm Muggeridge was editing the magazine. 
In those heady days, it seems, Mr. Muggeridge 
was wildly enthusiastic about a North American 
edition of Punch, to be published in Toronto. 
Claud Cockburn was chosen to edit this never- 
to-be edition, not only because he is an unde- 
niably brilliant journalist, but also because he is 
‘a kind of brother-in-law once removed of the 
(then) Governor-General, Vincent Massey.’ 
What Muggeridge did not know was that when 
Massey was Canadian High Commissioner in 
London and The Week was suppressed by the 
Government, Mrs. Massey (according to Mr. 
Cockburn), jealous of her social position and 
dreading a visit from him, ‘used rather spec- 
tacularly to plead with members of the Govern- 
ment, or people she supposed to have influence 
with the Government, to have me arrested.’ 


Hugh MacLennan is an insider of a different 
order. Like it or not, he’s the Canadian Estab- 
lishment’s literary chap. The Masseys, I’m sure, 
would never have him tossed in the nick, and 
this is not meant to be disparaging. For Mr. 
MacLennan, a man of considerable influence, 
vast good will and integrity, has done much to 
ease the lot of the writer in Canada. I wish I 
liked his book of essays more. Scotsman’s Return 
is charmingly old-fashioned (in a preface, Mr. 
MacLennan points to Lamb as his model), full 
of nostalgia for Oxford, the Highlands and rife 
with those anti-American prejudices which so 
disfigure Canadian intellectual life today. Mr. 
MacLennan is against Time, the big American 
smile, fast trains, frigidaires and TV. He is for 
nature, Montreal, October in Canada and a 
place in the sun for Canadian writers. Only in 
one essay, ‘A Disquisition on Elmer,’ did I find 
the humour and narrative skill which made his 
last novel, The Watch that Ends the Night, so 
compulsively readable. Elsewhere, I find Mr. 
MacLennan’s essays considerate and calm, but 
unsurprising. Maybe the fault is mine. When- 
ever I come across a piece about the delights of 
chopping wood on a crisp autumn day in the 
country I am lost and in the presence of so 
foreign a sensibility. | wouldn’t chop wood in the 
country as long as I was able to hire a yokel 
to do it for me. 


With Richard Church the descent into the 
abyss of Arcadiana is just too much for me. In 
Calm October, Mr. Church gives us gentle pieces 
on book browsing, packing for a journey, sweet 
content, raking leaves and bread. He is forever 
quoting de la Mare and W. H. Davies. And, 
more than anything, he reminds me of crocheted 
doilies, china figurines and those Scots school- 
masters in Montreal who used to ask us each 
September to write essays on What I Did On My 
Summer Vacation (mindful of our report cards, 
we used to write, ‘we looked at the pretty trees 
and flowers and walked in the woods,’ when, as 
a matter of fact, most of us had worked in fac- 
tories, pursued girls in dance halls and gone 
in for incidental shoplifting). Mr. Church misses 
candles (new-fangled electric lights aren’t magi- 
cal), he is ‘addicted to penmanship’ (he writes, 
that is) and (so help me) a poem ‘dew-drops’ 
from his pen. 

Sitting in silence, 

Waiting for things to happen! 
There’s something in silence, 
Waiting for things to happen, 
That gathers drama. 


Well, anyway, he’s certainly not obscure. Mr. 
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Nelson’s Atlas 


of the Universe 


Br ERNST and Tj E. DE VRIES edited by 
H. E. BUTLER MA PhD Preface by H. A. 
BRUCK DPhil. PhD Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland ‘Photographs of extreme beauty . . . The 
authority and accuracy of the text is without 
question. The second half of the Atlas is an 
encyclopaedic section, beginning with A for Ang- 
strom unit, ending with Zodiacal light, spanning 
in time the eighteen centuries separating Ptolemy 
from the Luniks.’ Sir Bernard Lovell in the 
Spectator 94 plates and over 200 charts and 
diagrams in the text. 42s 


The Letters and Diaries of 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
Volume XI 


edited by C. S. DESSAIN About 20,000 letters 
written by Cardinal Newman and many of the 
letters written to him are still extant. The letters 
contained in this volume and the extracts from his 
diaries cover the period from October 1845 to 
December 1846 and begin with Newman’s con- 
version to the Church of Rome. Most of this 
material is now published for the first time. 
Father Dessain is the Superior of the Oratory, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. October 5 63s 


England and Italy 1859-60 


DEREK BEALES MA PhD This book tells of 
the relations between England and Italy during 
the unification of Italy. 5 maps in text 18s 


From Alfred 
to Henry III 871-1272 


CHRISTOPHER BROOKE MA FR Hist.S 
This book is Volume 2 and the third to be pub- 
lished in the new 8-volume Nelson History of 
England. It covers a period of profound change, 
leading to the emergence of a united English 
monarchy, a new kind of statecraft, new methods 
of Church government, new trends in art and 
architecture. Maps and genealogical tables, full 
appendices and an index. 16 halftone plates rs 


Francis Thompson 
A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


PAUL VAN K. THOMSON A new evaluation 
of the Catholic poet who became a drug addict 
and was rescued from the London streets by the 
Meynell family. Much new light is shed on his 
development and worth, as a result of long 


research. Halftone frontispiece 


Orchids 


WALTER KUPPER illustrated by- WALTER 
LINSEN MAIER A companion volume to Cacti. 
The sixty plates are full-colour reproductions of 
paintings by Herr Linsenmaier, each with a long 
caption. The text describes the extraordinary 
aabits of orchids, and explains how many kinds 
of orchids are easily grown. 60 full-colour plates 

Shortly 42s 


Modern Trees 


E. H. M. and P. A. COX Here the authors 
suggest trees that are really ornamental either in 
flower, fruit, foliage or habit. Illustrated by 
Margaret Stones. 4 colour plates and 21 line 
drawings 25s 


36s 
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Church doesn’t—as he complains of most 
modern stuff—write ‘unto a little clan.’ Like the 
Reader's Digest itself, he has the common touch. 

MORDECAI RICHLER 


Thaw in Archzology 


Archeology in the USSR. By A. L Mongait. 
(Penguin Books, 5s.) 


THERE was little ideological interference with 
archeology in Russia for the first decade after 
the revolution. All this changed with the first 
five-year plan, when many archzologists were 
arrested. By 1935 Soviet archeology was entirely 
Marxist; it was mainly concerned with the first 
three of the five systems which were alleged to 
have existed in history (the primitive social, 
slave-holding, feudal, capitalist and socialist) and 
the periodisation of history into these stages. 
Morgan’s Ancient Society (1877), Marx and 
Engels’s The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State (1884)—particularly this 
last, which the translator of the present book 
calls the ‘basic textbook for prehistoric arche- 
ology in the Soviet Union’—were elaborated 
into five stages: the primitive herd (Lower 
Paleolithic), the primitive community (Upper 
Paleolithic), matriarchal clan society (Neolithic), 
patriarchal clan society (Bronze Age) and the 
period of the break-up of tribal society (Iron Age). 

Since Stalin’s death Soviet archzology, like 
other aspects of Russian thought, has returned 
to Leninism and is now for the greater part as 
objective as much of Western archeology. The 
period 1928-50 must be thought of as a phase 
rather like the archeological and anthropologi- 
cal excesses of the Nazi Germanenforschung. 
Many scholars in the West have not realised the 
swing away from the early Marxist excesses, 
partly due to the inability of most of us to read 
Russian fluently or at all, and partly because 
good summaries of Russian archeology in the 
post-1950 period have not been readily available 
in any language. At a plenary session of the 
Institute for Material Culture at Tartu in 1951, 
our author, in a lecture entitled “The Crisis in 
Bourgeois Archzology,’ denounced leading 
Western archeologists, in Britain specifically 
Fox, Hawkes, Atkinson, Wheeler and the present 
reviewer. ‘Bourgeois archeology,’ he declared, ‘is 
distinguished by extreme idealism. Contemporary 
bourgeois archzologists serve the political aims 
of their governments.’ 

Our crime was part methodological and part 
our ignorance of Russian archeology. We 
begged for general surveys to educate us. They 
have now arrived. In 1954 Artsikhovsky pub- 
lished his The Foundations of Archaology—a 
textbook for use in Russian universities and 
teaching colleges. In 1955 Mongait wrote his 
Archeology in the USSR, translated into English 
by the Foreign Languages Publishing House in 
Moscow in 1959; now Penguin Books add to the 
long list of fine services they have rendered to 
scholarship and archeology by publishing this 
book in a revised edition, together with a help- 
ful and stimulating foreword by the translator, 
M. W. Thompson. “s 

It appears to me, who cannot read Russian, 
to be well translated, though I resent the slightly 
defensive intrusions which the translator makes 
in the text, such as ‘as has been the case in 
the west as well,’ ‘this of course is a pivotal 
tenet of classical Marxism,’ and, as though we 
were all children, ‘Wine and wine amphore 
were one of the most important imports from 
the classical world.’ But the foreword gives a 
clear and fair summary of the development of 
Russian archeology. It should be read in con- 
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junction with Mikhail Miller’s Archeology in 
the USSR (1956) and the symposium edited by 
C. E. Black, Rewriting Russian History : Soviet 
Interpretations of Russia's Past (1957). Mongait 
found both these unsympathetic; I hope he finds 
Thompson’s foreword sympathetic, as | do. 

Mongait’s book will be essential reading for 
all archeologists and historians. It is indispens- 
able; indeed it is the only book available at the 
moment in English covering the ground—from 
the Lower Paleolithic to the medizval cities. 
There are few traces of the old bitterness in 
this book and some of the offensive/defensive 
mechanism is the result of the translation, which 
has left the book full of Stalinist phrases—bour- 
geois historians, bourgeois sociologists bourgeois 
archeologists and bourgeois historiography. 

This is what Mongait wrote, but it is in- 
teresting, amusing and heartening that when he 
revised the Penguin translation he suggested 
‘foreign’ for ‘bourgeois.’ ‘Non-Soviet’ or ‘non- 
Communist’ might have been the better transla- 
tion, and it is sad that the editors went back 
to the out-moded ‘bourgeois.’ There are sur- 
prisingly few intrusions of the Marxist model of 
prehistory, but they do occur and stick out like 
a sore Stalinist thumb, as, for example (p. 121), 
‘the change to stock-breeding as the basis of 
the economy destroyed the equal rights of men 
and women and gave control to the men, so 
that a patriarchal society was established,’ and 
(pp. 152-3), ‘slavery developed in the Iron Age. 
One of the sources of the accumulation of valu- 
ables and the growth of property inequalities 
was the developing trade of the Iron Age. The 
possibility of enrichment by exploitation gave 
rise to war with the aim of robbery and en- 
slavement.’ 

There is one really frightening passage which 
must be quoted in extenso. ‘When . . . we speak 


_of the superiority of Soviet archeology, we have 


in mind not separate achievements or successes 
(of which there are not a few among workers 
in bourgeois countries) but that real superiority 
of method of our work, based on Marxist 
philosophy, which ensures the most objective un- 
covering of the historical past’ (p. 74). Oh dear! 
Is this a slip or is it that just for a moment a 
Leninist mask is removed and we are back to 
the days of the first five-year plan? Here is the 
1951 Mongait of Tartu stalking again; has he 
forgotten what he wrote in his special preface 
to the Penguin edition: ‘Archeology ought to 
serve to bring different peoples closer together; 
it is based on the recogniti»n of the unity of the 
laws of development of society, it demonstrates 
the cultural unity of mankind and deals with 
ancient civilisations of which contemporary 
peoples are the heir’? 

The Penguin preface is full of fine words. 
Let us follow them up; it is our job to persuade 
Soviet archeologists that archeology is really in- 
ternational and that we are all heirs to world 
prehistory and the ancient civilisations of the 
world. There are many gateways through which 
the traveller to the past may go, but when he 
has passed through with his donkeys loaded high 
with, picks and shovels, cameras and card- 
indexes, proton-magnetometers and C-14 sample 
boxes, he should have left behind him the cold- 
war labels on the gates and be a citizen of the 
world. Our warmest thanks to Dr. Mongait for 
having given us a readable summary of what 
is nationally today the Russian part of our 
common heritage. Let us all see that in tech- 
nique and interpretation, as in friendship and 
personal contact, archeology is, as he says, ‘one 
of the most international of sciences ’ 


GLYN DANIEL 
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A World and its Weakness 


The Mighty and their Fall. By I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz, 16s.) 


Now, as in the past, the term ‘great’ is applied 
to all sorts and conditions of writers. I recently 
saw described as ‘a great writer’ a popular 
novelist whose works are great only in the re- 
wards they bring him. The fact is, most of our 
reputable writers merely do well what others 
have done better before them. Among the rare 
few in whom unique talent combines with the 
intellectual cogency which makes for greatness, 
Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett is outstanding. 

The world of her fiction is a protoplast, won- 
derfully adequate to her intentions. Many 
original writers, absolute in a created world, 
have degenerated into fantasy. It is Miss Comp- 
ton-Burnett’s strength that the ‘entire and perfect 
chrysolite’ of her invention has been composed 
from nothing but the elements of reality. Never 
fantastic, she is, at the same time, never sensa- 
tional. Dealing in cruelty, terror, greed, hate, 
jealousy, incest, murder and the passions, her 
restraint is such that an unsuspecting reader may 
ingest a whole novel before its power begins to 
work in him. 

She is an acknowledged authority on family 
tyranny—one or two of her characters might 
well have sat for Max Ernst’s ‘Angel of Hearth 
and Home’—but, as has been noted, her tyrants 
are mellowing with the years. In her new novel, 
The Mighty and their Fall, Ninian, the head of 
the family, presents himself as a benign despot, 
while the grandmother, Selina, is a much less 
formidable character than Sabine Ponsonby of 
Daughters and Sons. 

The children have no mother, and it is this 
fact which motivates the central drama of the 
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book. Selina, not much loved herself, is not ‘a 
woman who loves her grandchildren as her own.’ 
The mother’s place has been taken by the eldest 
girl, Lavinia, who has also been her father’s 
closest companion. It is she who has most to 
lose when Ninian decides to marry again. For a 
while it seems the marriage will not take place, 
for Teresa, when introduced to the household, 
prefers his adopted brother Hugo. Hugo, how- 
ever, proves unresponsive, and Teresa offers her 
life to Ninian in a letter which is not delivered 
to him. It turns up, open, in a desk, and would 
seem to have been mislaid by Selina at a time 
when illness clouded her mind: but the envelope 
falls from Lavinia’s pocket. Ninian is grieved 
and indignant that his daughter should, even for 
love of him, attempt to prevent his marriage, and 
she, who had been an autocrat, finds herself an 
outcast. Selina, who did not repudiate the blame, 
now opens her arms to the guilty girl, and the 
elder boy, Egbert, comments: ‘Grandma emerges 
as a great figure. I feel | have not known her.’ 

Though Ninian does not lose Teresa, his anger 
with Lavinia remains. Her uncle Ransom, re- 
turning wealthy from abroad, finds her under a 
cloud and, realising her worth, gives her a home. 
Ransom, a dying man, briefly on the scene, is 
one of the most remarkable characters in the 
book. He is what Ninian is not, a man of depth 
and sensibility: and he reveals Ninian’s weak- 
ness to the world. Asked to destroy one of two 
wills, Ninian tries to secure Ransom’s fortune 
for himself. When discovered, he is indignant 
again: ‘It was an unworthy thought,’ he says, 
‘to put temptation in someone’s way. To set a 
trap where it would not be suspected.’ He, who 
could not forgive Lavinia, expects his own error 
to be condoned and when she inherits the money, 
still expects to have the use of it. He says in a 
dreamy tone: ‘I was to take his gift in the form 
he chose, in the way he chose,’ and is pained 
to discover that Lavinia intends controlling her 
fortune herself. 

The action is beautifully balanced, incident 
flowing from precursor like figures in a dance. 
Lavinia’s exigency resolved, Hugo now advances 
as her suitor. A parasite on inherited wealth, 
he has wanted to marry money, but lacked the 
spirit to pursue it until his adopted niece, thirty 
years his junior, offers herself, a willing victim. 
Having lost a father whom she could not marry, 
she will marry a father-substitute. Hugo is a 
brilliantly sustained portrait of the vacillating 
selfishness that can go with gentleness and 
charm. When Selina in her wisdom makes him 
independent of Lavinia’s money, he extricates 
himself from the marriage. Not only his so doing 
but his manner of doing it disclose the whole 
man. 

The author presents a subtle complex of re- 
lationships, some of them—like the tenderness 
between mother and son—revealed in a single 
sentence: ‘Her face was resolute and somehow 
uplifted, and his quiet and without hope. When 
they sat down, he put his arm about her in his 
old way, and she leant against him in hers.’ 
Egbert’s sympathy with Lavinia, Ninian’s irri- 
tation with Egbert, his heir, and the kindly in- 
fluence of Teresa are subtly conveyed. 

The younger children, outspoken and acute 
but not cruel in their comments, contribute most 
of the humour. Miss Starkie, the governess, re- 
sembles the governess of Daughters and Sons 
in that she suffers less from her charges than 
from their grandmother. Having a tendency, 
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The Steel Industry 
1939°1959 


DUNCAN BURN 


Mr Burn’s long awaited sequel to The Economic 
History of Steelmaking, 1867-1939 (again available) 
continues his account of the developments and 
achievements of the steel industry in Great Britain, 
Western Europe and the U.S.A. up to 1959. 744 
pages. 80s. net 
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Industrial Growth & 
Population Change 
E. A. WRIGLEY 


An examination of industrial growth in the coal- 
field areas of Northern France, Belgium and 
Western Germany, 1850-1914. Variations in econ- 
omic growth, and sociological and demographic 
features are also considered. Cambridge Studies in 
Economic History. 32s. 6d. net 
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Essays in the Economic 
& Social History of 
Tudor & Stuart England 
EDITED BY F. J. FISHER 


A collection of ten essays, prepared as a tribute to 
R. H. Tawney on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, and dealing with various aspects of econ- 
omic .and social history during ‘Tawney’s Cen- 
tury’. 30s. net 





THREE MORE VOLUMES OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE POCKET SHAKESPEARE 


King Lear 
Cymbeline 


Timon of Athens 


Well-printed and strongly bound in cloth, using 
the New Shakespeare text (chosen for the much- 
praised Argo recordings) edited by Dr John Dover 
Wilson. Each play, §s. net 
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The History of the 
Tahitian Mission, 


1799-1830 
EDITED BY C.W.NEWBURY 


This new volume in the series of publications of 
the Hakluyt Society contains a first-hand account 
of Tahiti in the early nineteenth century by John 
Davies, teacher and linguist. His manuscript 
History has been supplemented by the writings of 
other missionaries. 40s. net 
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John Updike’s 
Rabbit, Run — 


Specially Recommended by The Book Society 
‘Cool, brilliant and terrifying.’ John Daven- 

port, The Observer. “There is only one that 
really matters this week . . .’ Christopher 
Driver, The Guardian. 16/- 


The Concise Encyclopedia 
of Grime and Griminals 


Edited by SIR HAROLD SCOTT. The 
complete one-volume survey of this 
field. 96 pages of illustrations. 50/- 


The Emerald Whaler 


WILLIAM J. LAUBENSTEIN. An account 
of the sea-rescue of all the Fenian convicts in 
Western Australia by an American whaler in 
the 1870s. Illustrated. 18/- 


Adventuring among Words 


ERIC PARTRIDGE, ‘who knows much, if 
not all, about verbal origins,’ Ivor Brown, 
The Observer. 10/6 
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Norman Mailer’s 
Advertisements 
for Myself 


Publication advanced to coincide with Mr. 
Mailer’s visit to this country. Not since The 
Naked and the Dead has he written anything 
so dazzling as this declaration of his aims in the 
form of a collection of his shorter works 
linked by autobiographical and critical pas- 
sages, wittily belligerent in their honesty. 21/- 





V. S. Naipaul’s 


A House for Mr Biswas 


A magnificent novel by the author of The 
Mystic Masseur and Miguel Street, over- 
topping his already considerable achievement 
by a long way. 21/- 





Aaron Gopland 
Copland on Music 


Essays on how music is conceived, how it is 
and how it is best received, by a man 

by many to be America’s leading 
composer. 21/- 


Andre Deutsch 











common among the underprivileged, of enlarg- 
ing upon her virtues, she is snubbed by Selina, 
whose final damper is: “You tell us a good deal 
about yourself. It never comes to an end.’ 

The amelioration of tyranny has led to a miti- 
gation of events in The Mighty and their Fall, 
which contains no deaths and no fatal calamities. 
It is a tense and compacted comedy of human 
weakness. Ninian, fallen though he is in the esti- 
mation of his household, remains the despot. 
The last words are with the servants: 
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‘Some more hot water in five minutes,’ said 
James, running noiselessly down the stairs. 

‘So he feels he is still mighty,’ said Ainger, 

as he took the jug. ‘The very minutes stipulated,’ 

Apart from juvenilia, Miss Compton-Burnett 

has now given us seventeen memorable novels. 

In this, the latest of them, the wit is unimpaired, 

the concise pertinency of the dialogue as telling 

as ever. Her admirers will be content. 


OLIVIA MANNING 


Master Craftsmen 


The Custom House. By Francis King. (Longmans, 18s.) 

Perspectives. By Bernadine Bishop. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 

Every Advantage. By John Verney. (Collins, 16s.) 

The Way to the Lantern. By Audrey Erskine Lindop. (Collins, 18s.) 
This Bed Thy Centre. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Macmillan, 16s.) 


THE novels under review this week all have one 
thing in common: in each case the author dis- 
plays what is these days an unexpected and most 
welcome attention to craft. For once the use of 
social indignation to camouflage poverty of style, 
or of sexual outrage to blind us to patchy plot- 
ting, is nowhere apparent. Instead we have care- 
ful grammar, correct usage, a canny sense of 
counterpoint and sturdy yet flexible construction. 

Francis King’s The Custom House, while 
possessing all these virtues, suffers only from 
introducing its nodal event (a brutal murder with 
a dozen possible explanations) rather too late. 
Mr. King’s story, told partly in the first person 
by a tired academic and partly by the omniscient 
novelist, concerns expatriates in Japan and their 
relations with the Japanese. Both Knox, the part- 
time narrator, and Welling, an Australian mis- 
sionary, are in love with Japanese girls: Knox’s 
girl, the niece of a (nicely drawn) tycoon, is one 
of the new intellectual women of Japan; 
Welling’s, in sound missionary tradition, is a 
whore; and in both cases there are suggestions 
of Sapphism. So love rides a rough road, and 
goes on riding it somewhat too long for my 
taste, until Welling’s whore is murdered in cir- 
cumstances which implicate Welling. 

Once this has happened Mr. King’s novel 
really springs to life and the dualism of his 
method is brilliantly justified. For Knox tells 
us only what is apparent to his shrewd and scep- 
tical but severely limited vision; while in alter- 
nate chapters Mr. King opens up the wider 
reality of the affair, both factual and spiritual. 
The result is a story of suspense during which 
the reader, godlike, can relish several delicious 
ironies which must be for ever hidden from 
poor Knox and render entirely futile all the per- 
sistent efforts both of his intelligence and of his 
pathetic good will. 

Bernadine Bishop’s first novel, Perspectives, is 
a malicious and deftly organised study of self- 
deception. It is centred round a small, earnest 
magazine, ‘Perspectives,’ which purports to deal 
sympathetically with the problem of under- 
developed countries. It turns-out, however, that 
the proprietor is financing it only to bolster up 
his ego in the face of literary failure and to 
give him an excuse for neglecting his own 
‘work’; that the editor, his mistress, is mainly 
concerned to hold together the disintegrating 
image of her lover; and that the assistant editor, 
a guilt-ridden Roman Catholic of liberal per- 
suasion, finds the magazine variously useful as 
a springboard for his ambitions, a salve for his 
unworthiness and a procurer for his lust—he 
wants Vivian, the editor’s daughter. Since none 


of them admits any of this, to himself least of 
all, it is left to Vivian to draw up the indictment. 
This she does with clarity and ferocity, seem- 
ingly unaware that she herself is engaged on a 
bigger project of self-deceit than anyone: jealous 
of a Cambridge friend’s engagement, she is de- 
ceiving herself into love. 

This exquisitely spiteful book makes no at- 
tempt to moralise. The Newnham girls are vapid, 
the failed writer is predatory, assorted litera- 
teurs are bogus and a Labour politician is 
crooked as well as queer; but they all deceive 
themselves into getting just what they want (or 
what they have deceived themselves into want- 
ing), Whereas the only two characters of any 
probity disappear unapplauded into a loveless 
and penniless void. 

John Verney’s one-eyed hero, Paul Pot (does 
the name have a familiar ring?), is the victim of 
congenital muddle. This muddle, at first harm- 
less and even beneficent, later concentrates itself 
into a small area of disastrous misconception. 
Every Advantage takes us from Paul’s muddled 
infancy, through his muddled time at one of 
those Connolly/Orwell prep schools and then 
confronts him with the misconception afore- 
said: he thinks he is a bastard of a particularly 
special kind. His burden is not eased by an un- 
faithful wife, hangovers or the responsibility for 
a rickety publishing house. Mr. Verney, having 
conjured up Paul’s illusion with panache and 
wit, is then equally entertaining in disposing of 
it—but finds he cannot do so without the aid 
of several expeditious coincidences. Although 
this is Mr. Verney’s first novel, he is too good 
and experienced a writer to allow himself so 
many ‘bisques’ of this kind. In any event, how- 
ever, his prep school will win high marks from 
connoisseurs. 

For the record: Audrey Erskine Lindop has 
come up with quite a funny piece of period 
picaresque (French Revolution) in The Way to 
the Lantern; it depends in the main on one off- 
beat joke (Menandert’s in origin, but never mind) 
which I will not spoil for you—beyond saying 
that it is not a good enough joke to sustain 448 
pages. Pamela Hansford Johnson’s first novel, 
This Bed Thy Centre, which she finished at the 
age of twenty-two, is now republished. It is the 
love story, with a wealth of sexual annotation, 
of a suburban girl (upper-lower-middle) in the 
1930s. Miss Johnson states firmly in her preface 
that it was not written from ‘direct experience’ 
and thinks that ‘form did much to compensate’ 
for her lack of this. As, on the whole, it did. 
How nice to be good and clever. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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Murder a La Russe 


Platonov. By Anton Chekhov. Abridged and 
translated by Dmitri Makaroff. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuis weird translation of Platonov, one of 

Chekhov’s earliest plays, by Mr. Dmitri 

Makaroff, is preceded by an even weirder intro- 

duction by Mr. George Devine, who was 

responsible for putting it on at the Royal Court 

Theatre. This play was published for the second 

time in Moscow ten years ago and forms the 

major part of the twelfth volume of the com- 
plete works of Chekhov. And yet in his intro- 
duction Mr. Devine informs us that he ‘stumbled 
by chance’ on its first act only ‘a few weeks’ 
before he went into rehearsal. ‘To contain the 
first act,’ we are further told, he, together with 

Mr. Dmitri Makaroff, who surely should have 

known of its existence, had ‘to re-examine the 

whole five acts,’ an extraordinary procedure, con- 
sidering that (like every other Chekhov play) this 
play has only four acts. 

Mr. Devine goes on to refer to ‘the theme of 
the Jews’ in the play (written when Chekhov 
was probably nineteen, it reflects the anti- 
Semitic atmosphere of his pious Greek Orthodox 
home, an atmosphere Chekhov was to shed very 
soon afterwards). ‘They [the Jews],’ Mr. Devine 
writes, ‘disappear for ever after this play, 
although Chekhov clearly felt them [the Jews?] 
strongly when writing it.’ Has Mr. Devine ever 
heard of Ivanov? Does he remember the line 
which brings down the curtain on the third act? 
Ivanov shouts at his sick wife, a converted 
Jewess: ‘Shut up, you dirty Jewess!’ No doubt, 
Chekhov treats the theme of the Jews differently 
in his later play, and it is strange that Mr. Devine 
has failed to comment on this different treatment. 
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Instead we are told by him that the plays 
written by Chekhov after Platonov were his one- 
act dramatic farces, which Mr. Devine for some 
reason seems to think proves his contention that 
Platonov is not meant ‘to be taken seriously.’ 
Actually, the plays written after Platonov were 
the stark one-act drama On the Highway, in which 
even Mr. Devine would find it hard to discover 
a single laugh, and Ivanov, subtitled by Chekhov 
‘a drama in four acts,’ which is not exactly 
bubbling over with mirth. Mr. Devine believes 
that Chekhov's stage direction after the murder 
of Platonov in the last act: “The doctor drinks 
the water and throws the decanter aside’ is meant 
to be ‘funny.’ Why? The Russian verb used in 
the stage direction merely means ‘pushes it aside 
violently’ and, considering the context in which 
this action takes place, there is certainly nothing 
funny about that. Mr. Devine writes: ‘If this is 
not intended by the dramatist to be funny in 
the midst of tragedy, I'll be confounded.’ The 
fact is that Mr. Devine has been confounded all 
along by a translation which for sheer incom- 
petence cannot be rivalled even in the early days 
of translations from the Russian. 

The most serious fault of Mr. Makaroff’s 
abridged translation is the almost complete 
elimination from the play of its theme of social 
criticism. ‘I don’t care for such conversations, 
especially when they are conducted by Platonov,’ 
the general’s widow declares on page 31. But as 
Platonov’s preceding tirade is completely cut out, 
this statement is quite meaningless. On page 35 
another important piece of Platonov’s angry out- 
burst against the social evils of his time is again 
cut out, and so it goes on throughout the play. 

So far as the translation itself is concerned, 
Mr. Makaroff goes one better on Chekhov and 
for no conceivable reason sometimes translates 
the Russian text into French. He gets all his 
interjections wrong. He makes his young women 
say Pooh! and his young men Pah! He 
either does not understand or mistranslates 
ordinary Russian idioms. For instance, after one 
of the young women is overheard by her fiancé, 
Dr. Triletsky, telling Platonoy exactly what she 
thinks of him, the doctor goes up to Platonov 
and says: ‘Satisfied, old man?’ But Mr. Makaroff 


makes him say: ‘Eaten her up, brother?’ 
When in the last act Triletsky clutches 
his head and exclaims: ‘Trouble!’ _ this 


single word becomes (of all things): ‘A public 
inquiry!’; when Platonov says: ‘I shouldn’t have 
been so sorry for them if I'd killed them some 
other way, under the pressure of some violent 
passion, in the Spanish fashion, but, somehow, I 
killed them so stupidly, in the Russian fashion,’ 
it becomes surprisingly: ‘One wouldn't feel so 
much pity if I'd killed them in some other way, 
under the sway of some monstrous passion, with 
some torture of the Spanish Inquisition, but as 
it is I’ve just killed them .. . any old how. . 
a la russe... . Where does Mr. Makaroff get 
his Spanish Inquisition? 

One could go on quoting for pages examples 
of Mr. Makaroff’s stilted and sometimes illiterate 
dialogue, or his infantile attempts to reproduce 
some characteristic turn of phrase. The impor- 
tant point, though, is not Mr. Makaroff’s trans- 
lation, but the fact that Mr. Devine should 
have mistaken it for genuine Chekhov dia- 
logue. Should one, finally, wonder what Mr. 
Rex Harrison could possibly have made of it all, 
his picture on the dust jacket provides the 
answer: he is quite obviously summoning the 
spirits from the vasty deep in a superhuman 
effort to realise what producers generally assume 
to be a ‘Chekhovian mood.’ 

DAVID MAGARSRACK 
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World Banking Blues 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHILE the world revolution 
marches on, upsetting the old 
order of things in Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle 
East, the Far East, while the 
political leaders of the Western 
powers try desperately to adjust 
themselves to this furious wind 
of change, the dear old financial 
establishment sits in its ivory 
tower oblivious of it all, blind to the needs of 
a new world and clinging to its ancient cere- 
monies and techniques. Last week I had occasion 
to express astonishment at the ‘inquisitor’ general 
of the International Monetary Fund who in- 
flicted us with a 7 per cent. Bank rate as the 
price of a rescue loan and now tells the mem- 
bers of his gold-exchange club in effect that they 
must put sound money before growth. This week 
I must deplore the limitations of that worthy 
institution the World Bank, whose good works, 
as its new report shows, become increasingly ex- 
pensive. 

In the year to June, 1961, the World Bank lent 
$610 million, bringing the total of its commit- 
ments (net of cancellations and refundings) to 
$5,669 million. The interest it charges is now 
54 per cent., exclusive of commission and sink- 
ing’ funds. More than two-thirds of the Bank’s 
lending is for basic investment in transport and 
electric power and for this form of essential 
public works 5} per-cent., coming on top of the 
other loan expenses, is much too high. The ex- 
cuse is, of course, that the Bank has to pay more 
for its own borrowings. Last year, for example, 
it was borrowing at the rate of 4 per cent. and 
44 per cent. in Germany and Switzerland; it has 
paid as much as 5 per cent. on some previous 
loans. As one of the Bank’s objectives under. its 
constitution is to promote international invest- 
ment, it is borrowing more and more from pri- 
vate investors. Naturally these private investors 
want the market rate and if this is to be left 
to the ‘law’ of supply (restricted) and demand 
(insatiable) the rate is bound to rise and the de- 
velopment finance of the poorer half of the 
world by the richer (capitalist) half will in time 
become prohibitive. The President of the Bank 
himself has admitted that the charges imposed 
are already tending to put some of the borrowing 
countries into balance-of-payment difficulties. 

Far be it from me to disparage the work of 
the World Bank. Under the able leadership of 
Mr. Eugene Black it has done a wonderful job. 
In 1960 it brought off the Indus basin settlement 
and so ended the long-standing dispute between 
India and Pakistan. Fifty million people in the 
two countries will benefit from the development 
of these water resources. In its last financial year 
it helped to solve the problem of India’s third- 
year plan by calling together a consortium of 
the countries interested in the finance. This far- 
reaching and well-conceived plan, which officially 
began in April, 1961, will call for an investment 
(public and private) of $20,000 million and 
foreign exchange assistance will be needed to 
the extent of $6,000 million. The World Bank 
got the consortium to agree last May to provide 





over $2,000 million for the first two years (USA 
$1,045 million, Germany $425 million, the UK 
$250 million and the World Bank $400 million). 
The Bank also helped to arrange another con- 
sortium for the Pakistan second-year plan which 
called for $4,000 million. 

The totals of these two great plans should 
suffice to show how inadequate are the resources 
of the World Bank in relation to the ever- 
increasing demands for aid from the under- 
developed and uncommitted nations. And how 
puny the finance provided for its offshoot—the 
International Development Association—which 
was formed in September, 1960, with the same 
executive directors. At the end of its first fiscal 
year subscriptions of only $900 million had been 
promised. The IDA was intended to provide 
capital on more liberal terms of repayment than 
is offered by the expensive World Bank. It has 
so far provided credits of a total of $101 
million for four countries (India,) Honduras, 
Chile and the Sudan), which are. fixed for fifty 
years without interest. Amortisation is to begin 
after a ten-year period of grace. [This is pre- 
cisely the sort of aid which is needed, but it is a 
mere drop in the bucket. Something must be 
done quickly to transform the IDA from an 
appendage to the World Bank into something 
worthy of a first-aid-providing instrument of the 
United Nations, which it was intended to be. 
With the expert technical staff pf the World 
Bank at its disposal to advise on development 
plans, the IDA, freed from the ‘cramping and 
expensive financial techniques of the banking 
establishment, could be the angel of deliverance 
for the uncommitted nations crying out for aid. 

It is time that the Western powers called a 
monetary conference to reconsider their whole 
financial system and techniques. The level of 
international reserves is inadequate for the 
world’s trading needs; the gold-exchange stan- 
dard as operated, or not operated, by the IMF 
is out of date; the refusal to write-up up the 
price of gold is putting a strain on the ‘reserve’ 
currencies they cannot bear; the circulation of 
hot money from one monetary centre to another, 
set. in perpetual motion by the interest rates 
differentials, has become a bad joke; finally, the 
finance of the development programmes of the 
poorer nations is breaking down. And time is 
running out. Unless these underdeveloped nations 
get their aid without expensive financial tie-ups 
they will turn to the Soviet Union. 

It seems to me that the West is being ham- 
strung by its own financial system. It has 
allowed itself to be mesmerised by that ancient 
financial mystery—the cult of the rate of interest. 
The manipulation of money rates is supposed to 
secure price stability and economic equilibrium, 
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but this magic has been tried and found wanting 
in the UK and elsewhere. The more thoughtful 
of our own economists are already challenging 
the validity of the old-fashioned monetary policy 
which the Conservative Government has fol- 
lowed since 1951. In the Three Banks Review 
Professor Thomas Wilson, of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, has suggested that the attempt to check in- 
flation by monetary methods is proving more 
costly in terms of output than can reasonably 
be justified. In the Economist Sir Robert Hall, 
late chief economic adviser to the Government, 
is calling for a radical change in national habits 
of thought in regard to the problem of price 
stability. Both these economists, I fancy, would 
see, as I do, a solution of this problem only 
through a positive wages policy and a direct 
approach to labour. Let the British Government 
take note of these domestic warnings and call 
an international monetary conference through 
the agency of the new OEDC. The fact that an 
expert international committee, set up by its pre- 
decessor, the OEEC, to report on the problem of 
rising prices presented a nearly unanimous re- 
port proves that it is possible to get economic 
experts to agree. I suggest Sir Robert Hall as 
head of the new inquiry. 


Investment Notes | 


By CUSTOS 
te start of a new account and some cheerful 


tipping in the Sunday press brought a few . 


rises in the equity market, but the death of 
Hammarskjéld knocked the recovery flat. The 
trend of industrial profits is down and a 15 per 
cent. drop in the Financial Times industrial share 
index is small as compared with the coming drop 
in some company earnings. But I remain a careful 
selective buyer in stores, beer, insurance and 
property shares. Here is a chance to buy TIMES 
FURNISHING at 12s. 9d. to yield 5.3 per cent. 
DEBENHAMS fell on the new issue of one-in-fifteen 
at 42s. 6d. to 50s. 6d. to yield 3.8 per cent. There 
was a 11 per cent. rise in 1960-61 profits, but it 
will take time for the present rebuilding and 
extensions to bear fruit. In beer there was a 
scramble for the new COURAGE BARCLAY con- 
vertible debentures (previously recommended). In 
view of the fact that the output of beer was 6.3 
per cent. up in the first seven months of the year 
and that we have yet to see the profit effects of 
the recent amalgamations, I like BASS MITCHELL 
AND BUTLER at IIs. 6d. to yield 4.8 per cent. WHIT- 
BREAD ‘A’ at 32s. to yield 4.1 per cent. should not 
be forgotten. 


Property Shares 

The market in property shares remains firm, 
especially in those companies which have secured 
their finance from the insurance companies. But 
there are strong companies which can raise funds 
by way of mortgage, such as CITY OF LONDON 
REAL PROPERTY and METROPOLITAN ESTATES, both 
yielding about 3 per cent. after a considerable 
fall. LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD, also without an 
insurance link, is raising £14 million by a rights 
issue of one-in-twelve at 24s. The chairman has 
said that he hopes to raise the dividend from 
12 1/12 per cent. to 15 per cent. in two years’ 
time. At 30s. the 10s. shares yield over 4 per 
cent. currently and potentially 5 per cent. 
SLOUGH ESTATES, the largest factory estate com- 
pany in the world, also has no insurance backer, 
but it could surely get one quickly if it were 
to revalue its assets. The 5s. shares have come 
down from 37s. 3d. to 29s. and yield 2.3 per cent 
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| Waiting at the Church 


By J. R. LAMBERT 


r Wavine at last taken the plunge and sent in 

her application form for the Common Mar- 
ket Club, Britain finds it a little disconcerting to 
be sitting in the ante-chamber waiting for the 
membership secretary to appear to start nego- 
tiating, and to find that the members have not 
yet even appointed him: all the comings and 
goings, muttered confabulations and obvious 
jealousies amongst the members, though no 
doubt similar to those that used to be glimpsed 
through the windows, take on a new interest 
now that they concern her directly, and are diffi- 
cult to follow and rather disconcerting. 


Hardest to grasp is the full significance of the 
dispute within the Six about what role the Com- 
mon Market Commission should play in the 
coming negotiations. It reflects, in fact, the deli- 
cate internal balance of the Common Market, 
and the distinctly divergent views which are held 
about how the Community should develop: 
whether towards federation, which is the ideal 
of the ‘Europeans’ (with the Commission playing 
an increasingly important role), or l'Europe des 
patries favoured by de Gaulle (reducing the 
Commission to the status of a purely technical 
body). 

It would seem at first that Article 237 is quite 
clear: the Council is to consult the Commission 
about applications for membership, but it is 
with the member States that the applicant has 
to negotiate. But if the French would like to see 
the Commission give its formal advice, and leave 
the. negotiating to the governments, the Dutch 
see it differently: the Dutch Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Luns, de Gaulle’s traditional antagonist 
within the Six, has stated that some way should 
be found of drawing the Commission into the 
negotiations. The Socialist group of the Euro- 
pean Parliamentary Assembly has gone further 
and said that the Commission should take part 
on a basis of equality, adding that this alone 
would enable the Assembly itself to follow the 
Negotiations, through its right of parliamentary 
supervision of the Commission's activities. 
Lastly, the Commission itself, anxious both to 
Maintain its position and to defend its concep- 
tion of the Community, is determined to play 
a full part in the negotiations. It has after all 
already negotiated with Greece (and with other 
countries seeking association) on behalf of the 
Six: and from another point of view, the policies 
which it is in the process of elaborating for the 
Common Market (and above all the common 
agricultural policy) are clearly going to come 
into the negotiations, and the Commission feels 
it must be there to defend them and to discuss 
Possible alterations. These considerations lie 


behind its latest astute move in declaring that it’ 


cannot give at the present stage the formal ad- 
vice requested by the Council on the British ap- 
plication: in other words, it interprets Article 
237 as meaning that it should give its opinion 
on the substance of the conditions of admission, 
not on the purely procedural request to start 
negotiations. 


At a meeting last week of the Permanent 


LUXEMBOURG 


Representatives, who prepare the decisions of 
the EEC Council, it seemed that the Governments 
might be prepared to accept the idea of some 
form of ‘running consultation’ of the Commission 
throughout the course of the negotiations. 


Clearly the Six will have to take a decision 
at the meeting of the EEC Council on September 
25: but for the moment views on how best to 
negotiate with Britain (and with Denmark, Ire- 
land and, probably, Norway) remain divided. 
The French want to keep the negotiations as 
‘inter-governmental’ as possible; the Dutch, on 
the other hand, favour a permanent conference, 
presided over if possible by M. Spaak (who pre- 
sided over the work of the Six on the Rome 
Treaties), whilst the Germans might like to see 
Professor Hallstein himself presiding, as an in- 
direct means of ensuring the participation of the 
Commission. (This last idea would, however, 
almost certainly be anathema to the British 
Government, which sees in the President of the 
Commission the toughest opponent of any 
amendment of the Rome Treaty: the Govern- 
ment would probably prefer the French scheme, 
hoping for easier concessions at a ministerial- 
type conference.) Yet it is worth emphasising 
that such differences about procedure do not pre- 
vent the Six from being agreed on the need to 
preserve the essence of the Rome Treaty and 
not to compromise on the political content of 
EEC. 

* 


It was interesting to watch what happened at 
Frankfurt when the Socialist group of the Euro- 
pean Parliamentary Assembly met there recently; 
for these Socialist MPs are the ginger group of 
the European Parliament, which is itself always 
pressing for further progress towards a united 
federal Europe. Delegates from al] over the Com- 
mon Market countries expressed approval of a 
‘joint European Socialist programme,’ uncom- 
promisingly federalist in tone and in detail, which 
is likely soon to be accepted by their national 
parties. 

Even if the Parliamentary Labour Party does 
count some fervent ‘Europeans’ amongst its 
ranks, the abstention in the House, and Hugh 
Gaitskell’s statement that opinion in this country 
was not ripe for any move towards a federated 
Europe, not to mention the speeches of those 
farther Left, show the breadth of the gulf 
separating the Labour Party from their Socialist 
brethren on the Continent. Nevertheless, the ex- 
perience of the German Social Democrats, who 
from being opponents of the Rome Treaty have 
been converted to ardent ‘European’ views now 
that Germany is inside, suggests that a radical 
and rapid change is possible once membership 
has been negotiated. Closer knowledge of how 
the Treaty is being applied, particularly in the 
field of free movement of labour and cartel 
legislation, may allay a lot of Left-wing fears, 
as will a realisation that the limitations of 
national sovereignty, even in the field of economic 
policy, will for a long time to come not be as 
sweeping as is feared. As for those who dislike 


an} 


the idea of entering a Christian-Democrat, con- 
servative, Right-wing Europe, they are likely to 
realise that their best defence lies in the con- 
siderable solidarity and influence, at the Com- 
munity level, of the European Socialists, whose 
position the adhesion of the British and the 
Scandinavians would greatly strengthen. 


Company Notes 


rk. Joun OvpHam, OBE, chairman of 

Oldham & Sons Ltd. of Denton, Man- 
chester, battery and electrical engineers, gives 
shareholders with his report for the year to March 
31, 1961, a detailed account of how the company 
founded in 1865, has in the last fifteen years 
expanded its business into four continents and 
exports to 90 countries. Now the group has in 
France two manufacturing units, at Arras and 
Douai. A public company was established in 
South Africa in 1949, one in Madras, India, in 
1950 and one in Australia in 1953 and in the 
last two years the last mentioned has formed a 
sales and service company in Dunlop Oldham 
Pty. Ltd. in association with the Dunlop Rubber 
Co. of Australia. The chairman is a firm believer 
in personal contact being made with those 
countries*to which they export, He has himself 
in the last twelve months visited the four above- 
mentioned countries where a very efficient after- 
sales service has been established. The company 
has an excellent training scheme for young 
executives, fitting them to accept responsibility 
and so maintain the fine reputation established 
by Joseph Oldham, the founder, the present 
chairman’s grandfather. The net profit after tax 
increased from £227,843 to £297,583, the divi- 
dend is again 174 per cent. on the capital as in- 
creased by a scrip issue last year. Fixed assets 
are in the balance sheet at £1,.226,563, but these 
were last valued in 1939. The chairman considers 
that the present time is probably the most dif- 
ficult in which to make predictions for the 
future, but with a company so well placed in over- 
seas markets and under such vigorous manage- 
ment, investors can have considerable confidence 
in the Is. ordinary shares at 2s. 9d. giving an ex- 
cellent return of 6.3 per cent. 


A very full report appears in this issue of the 
activities for the past financial year of Associ- 
ated-Rediffusion. This company is the commer- 
cial television contractor for the London mid- 
week services. The pre-tax profits for the year 
have increased from £7,840,198 to £8,430,676, 
producing a net surplus of £3,931,591. This com- 
pany has great possibilities for the future; the 
dividend on the ordinary shares has been in- 
creased from 20 per. cent. tax free to 30 per 
cent. tax free. British Electric Traction has a 
50 per cent. interest and Rediffusion a 37! per 
cent. interest in the equity. 


The chairman of Unigate, Mr. G. Ivor Price, 
states, in his report for the year ending March 
31, 1961, that the progress of the merger between 
United Dairies and Cow and Gate is continuing. 
He goes on to say that milk production in the 
UK has reached record levels, but*the selling 
prices as prescribed by the Government only 
permit a net profit of id. per pint and even 
less in the London area. Thus on the large turn- 
over for 1960-61, when group sales were as high 
as £192 million, the gross margin of profit was 
only 3.2 per cent. The group’s other divisions, 
which include Wilts creamed rice, Golden Acres 


(Continued on page 404) 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of Associated-Rediffusion Limited was 

held on September 19th, in London, 

Mr. John Spencer Wills, the Chairman, presiding. 
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Mr John Spencer Wills reports. 


a What is 
the future of 


ASSOCIA TED- REDIFFUSIO 


N? | 








Movinc the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 30th April, 1961, the Chairman 
said: 

“You will have seen from the Accounts that the 
profit was just about the same as it was last year. 
It only appears to be more because we did not con- 
sider it necessary to repeat the £500,000 provision 
for obsolescence which we made last year and the 
year before that. 


ADVERTISEMENT REVENUE 


A gratifying feature of the year is the continued 
growth in advertisement revenue, which shows an in- 
crease of some 16% over that for the pre- 
vious year. This must be accepted as a striking in- 
dication of the value of television advertising in the 
London area, which now has a potential audience 
of over nine million viewers. We have been glad to 
welcome many new advertisers. 

In this year’s Budget, television advertising was 
singled out for special taxation in the form of Tele- 
vision Advertisement Duty. This was at the rate of 
10 per cent. as from Ist May but was increased to 
11 per cent. as from 26th July. 

Any comment by me about this new impost would 
probably be regarded as wholly selfish, so I will 
content myself with quoting the well-known econo- 
mist, Mr. Graham Hutton: 


The oddest new tax is that (ostensibly) on 
advertising by television. It is almost a classic 
offence against all of Adam Smith’s famous 
canons of taxation. Purporting to hit at the 
profits of the programme-contracting companies, 
it was admittedly expected to be passed on to 
advertisers. Since these people and their advert- 
ising agents work to budgets of their own, and 
TV has the biggest impact on their markets, 
its effect will be completely to by-pass TV 
adverti§ing, and come to rest on all other forms 
of advertising. It would have. been far better 
(as Lord Hinchingbrooke and many others in all 
three parties in the Commons pointed out) to 
come out into the open with a straight tax on all 
advertising. 


We took special steps to assist those advertisers 
whose budgets could not immediately be adjusted 
to meet the Duty. In the case of bookings which, 
under our General Terms and Conditions of Con- 





tract, were subject to eight ‘weeks’ notice of 
cancellation, we reduced the cancellation period 
to one week for bookings within the eight- 


week period following the imposition of the Duty. 
In cases where advertisers had entered into non- 
cancellable contracts for guaranteed expenditure 
before the imposition of the Duty, we agreed that 
the advertisers concerned could, if they so desired, 
include the appropriate Duty in their guaranteed ex- 
penditure, the rate of discount remaining unchanged 
and continuing to be payable on guaranteed expen- 
diture excluding Duty. 

In 1960, over £134 million was spent on adver- 
tising in the United Kingdom Press. This is 174 per 
cent. more than the £114 million spent in 1959 and 
is the highest annual expenditure ever recorded by 
The Statistical Review of Press Advertising. Expen- 
diture on TV advertising also reached a record 
figure, the total for 1960 being just under £77 million. 

Television still has a considerable distance to go 
to catch up. Any tax upon advertising is a burden 
upon the export trade. But this new tax burden is 
more a matter for complaint by the advertisers than 
by the advertising medium. 


OPERATING COSTS 


Our operating costs have continued to rise and 
show an increase of some 14 per cent. over the pre- 
vious year’s figure. There will be a further substan- 
tial increase in the current year. The production of 
television programmes is indeed an_ expensive 
business. 

Our new million-pound Studio 5 at Wembley, now 
in continuous use, has proved its worth; the ad- 
ditional space and improved facilities which it pro- 
vides have, I think, been reflected in improvement in 
the range and in the artistic and technical quality of 
our programmes. 

It is not wholly surprising that an industry which 
earns large profits should be a target for the Trades 
Unions concerned. Very large increases in pay have 
been negotiated and it is inevitable that our friendly 
rivals, the B.B.C., should also have been affected. 
There is one application, however, which shocks 
even me, who has been closely concerned in wage 
negotiations, in different industries, for a large num- 
ber of years. And that has been lodged by The 


British Actors Equity Association, commonly called 
“Equity.” 

When Independent Television started, the mini- 
mum fee payable to an actor in a B.B.C. production 
was 6 guineas; this sum was “earned” by an actor 
who walked on and said, “My Lord, the carriage 
awaits.” By negotiation, this minimum for a 
national appearance on Independent Television was, 
from the start in 1955, increased to 7 guineas and, 
in 1958, was raised again to 10 guineas. Equity have 
now demanded, for a comparable actor, a minimum 
fee of 36 guineas, an increase of 260%. They 
have also demanded, for the national appearance 
on Independent Television of an actor speaking more 
than ten words, a minimum payment of 44 guineas, 
an increase of 340%. 

It is not normally considered good practice to 
discuss Trade Union negotiations whilst they are 
in progress but, in this case, Equity have publicly 
announced the calling of a strike. They have issued 
aa instruction to their members not to accept any en- 
gagement in any ITV programme (except commer- 
cials) which involves any work on or after the Ist 
November. 

The demands in support of which the strike has 
been called are so fantastic that negotiations are at 
an end. We, in television, need actors; we, in tele- 
vision, have given them very considerable support 
in many directions. We are not, however, prepared 
to accede to ridiculous demands. 

It is not surprising that, in their latest instruction 
to their members, the Council of Equity said “Our 
original proposals were made with full knowledge 
that we might well not achieve a new deal in Inde- 
pendent Television as a result of discussions over 
the negotiating table. ...” 


PROGRAMMES 


It has always been the Board’s policy to give the 
maximum possible responsibility and freedom of 
action to our programme planning and production 
staff, and I think the staff are again to be congratu- 
lated upon the results of their work. 

Although size of audience is not the sole criterion 
of success, it is pleasing to note that Associated- 
Rediffusion productions continue to figure promin- 
ently in the weekly lists of top-rating programmes. It 
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seems to me that the test of success for any public 
service—particularly where an alternative is avail- 
able—must, in large measure, be the extent io which 
the public use that service. 

An outstanding event during the year was the pro- 
duction last March of “Laudes Evangelii,” a presen- 


-tation of episodes in the life of Christ told in music, 


mime and ballet. This programme, which was trans- 
mitted at peak viewing time on Good Friday and 
seen by some four and a quarter million viewers, 
received unqualified praise from leaders of the main 
branches of the Christian: religion in this country. 
This was, in every way. a most challenging produc- 
tion and, apart from the public and press response 
to it, the spirit in which the challenge was accepted 
by the very large number of staff concerned made 
the occasion memorable. The critic who accuses 
Independent Television of programme parsimony 
may be interested to learn that the cost of “Laudesg 
Evangelii’” was £28,000 





INTERTEL 


Another outstanding and adventurous 
programme development during the 
year was the formation of the International 
Television Federation, known shortly as 
“Intertel.” This is an association of major 
television organisatiens in the English-speak- 
ing world which came into being on thes.J 
initiative of Associated-Rediffusion. Our Con- 
troller of Programmes has been elected the 
first Chairman of the Federation Council. The 
member organisations have undertaken to 
produce, exchange and distribute, throughout 
the world, high-class documentary feature 
programmes on current world problems. Our 
first two contributions, “The Quiet War” and 
“The Heartbeat of France,” each costing 
£20,000, have been shown to peak-time 
audiences in this country, Australia and 
Canada and on sixty stations in the United 
States of America. We believe that Intertel 
can do much to increase the knowledge and 
understanding of current situations and prob- 
lems throughout the world. 











I mentioned last year the recent establishment 
of an International Division. Measured in terms of 
revenue, it cannot yet be described as a major 
activity but you will be interested to know that 
Associated-Rediffusion programmes, including pl>ys 
and drama series, documentary feature programmes 


..and schools programmes, have been sold in thirty- 


three different countries. Some of our schools pro- 
grammes have been sold in such remote and differ- 
ing places as Ethiopia, Thailand, Saudi Arabia, 
Nicaragua, Southern Rhodesia and Australia, and 
America and a number of European countries may 
shortly be added to the list. Whilst these develop- 
ments are not yet of great financiai significance, 
you will, I am sure, be glad to know that an inter- 
national reputation is gradually being established; 
the sort of reputation that could be cf great value if, 
during the next few years, the international exchange 
of programmes by satellites were to become practic- 
able. 

Increasing use is being made of television pro- 
grammes for schools, which Associated-Rediffusion 
Pioneered four years ago. The number of schools 
taking the programmes has risen from cighty to 
fifteen hundred and may well exceed two thousand 
during the fifth year just commenced. We are grate- 
ful to Sir Ifor Evans, Provost of University College, 
for having taken over the Chairmanship of our 
Educational Advisory Council in succession to Sir 
Sydney Caine, whose resignation, on his appointment 
as a member of the Independent Television Author- 
ity, | mentioned last year. 

At our meeting four years ago. I suggested that 
if you had not seen our schools programmes, you 
should take an opportunity of doing so. They are 
well worth viewing by adults and I repeat the sug- 
gestion now. Our French language series, “Chez les 
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Dupré,” has, in fact, been transmitted in evening 
programmes and seen by audiences of over two 
million in the London area. The fact that close on 
45,000 explanatory booklets were sold to viewers in- 
dicates the interest which was taken in this experi- 
ment in adult education Another of our schools 
programmes, “London, Capital City,” is now being 
transmitted in evening programme time. 


THE FUTURE 

To the Pilkington Committee of Inquiry which 
was appointed last year to consider and make recom- 
mendations on the future of broadcasting services 
in this country, we have submitted our views and 
evidence. The Committee’s Report is expected some 
time next year. 

The facts that the Independent Television Author- 
ity is to cease to exist in 1964; that the contracts 
of programme contractors terminate in the same 
year; that there has been a great deal of publicity 
given to an enormous number of irreconcilable 
recommendations made to the Pilkington Com- 
mittee—all these facts have caused, and are bound 
to have caused, some unrest and uneasiness among 
our staff. Are their jobs safe? Are they reasonably 
certain of continued emplcyment? Is there any risk 
that they may have wasted their time? In my 
opinion there is no cause for alarm. no justification 
even for misgiving. 

The main shareholders in Associated-Rediffusion 
have been engaged in the provision and management 
of public services for two-thirds of a century— 
ever since 1896. I myself have been so cngaged for 
forty years. Railways, tramways, trackless trolleys, 
radio stations, television stations, the generation and 
distribution of electricity, the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of coal-gas, airlines, wired radio wired 
television, motor omnibus services, toad goods 
transport—all these activities, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but in countries ali over the world, have 
been our life. The bus interests alone embrace 13,000 
public service vehicles. Is it surprising that we 
should have been entrusted with the task of furn- 
ishing television programmes to the largest city in 
the western hemisphere? Sixty-six years of public 
service and, let it be said, of successful public ser- 
vice, on a large scale, cannot lightly be disregarded. 

Railways, tramways, electricity undertakings and 
gas undertakings were mostly operated under indi- 
vidual Statutes. The air services were operated under 
short-term licences granted by a Statutory Authority. 
The wired radio and television undertakings are 
currently operated under long-term licences from 
the Post Office but, for many years, could have been 
stopped at short notice. The omnibus services have, 
for the last thirty years, been operated under short- 
term licences. But always it has been the practice, 
provided that the operators properly discharged their 
responsibilities to the public they served, for the 
licences to be renewed without question. 

My personal belief is that our staff have no reason 
to fear any departure from the licensing practice 
established over so many decades. 

Our shares are widely held. The British Electric 
Traction Co. Ltd. have 37,500 shareholders, 
Rediffusion Ltd. have 12,000 shareholders and they, 
between them, are the virtuai owners of Associated- 
Rediffusion Ltd.; that is to say, we are owned by 
nearly 50,000 individuals. 

Why should any Goverrment wish to shatter the 
existing scheme of things? 

The main criticism hurled against us is that the 
State does not take a sufficient share of our profits. 
Let us examine the figures for the year under 
review. The Associated-Rediffusion Group’s gross 
revenue was in excess of £21,000,000. From this the 
State takes (including a substantial part of our pay- 
ment to the Independent Television Authority) 
£5,000,000 and our 50,000 shareholders will, if you 
accept your Board’s recommendation, receive 
£2,250,000. Had the Television Advertisement Duty 
been in operation during the year, the State would 
have taken another £1,470,000. 


Qur shareholders took the risk of losing all their 
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investment. At one stage, in 1956, they had, in fact, 
lost the enormous sum of £3,250,000. The State took 
no risk at all. If the Company had gone into liquida- 
tion, the State would not have lost one penny. ; 

As it is, out of the profits which have succeeded 
the losses, the State will receive nearly three times 
as much as the shareholders. 

It seems to me that, if there is cause for complaint, 
the shareholders have more right to complain than 
anyone else! 

The main criticism of the Independent Television 
Authority.is that a large part of their work is done 
behind the scenes, that they do not publicly admon- 
ish their programme contractors if anything goes 
wrong. Those of us in the business know that the 
Authority keeps an eagle eye and a firm hand upon 
all that goes on. In my submission it is in the inter- 
ests of all concerned—the public, the Government, 
the advertisers, the employees—that control should 
continue to be exercised quietly and tactfully. To 
me, personally involved in the settlement of an 
enormous number of problems during the formative 
years and since, it has been a matter of surprise and 
of considerable admiration that there kas not been 
more friction between the Authority on the one hand 
and the Contractors on the other. No Government 
can possibly afford to throw over a body which has 
so happily and successfully carried out its difficult 
task, 

My conviction is that whatever the Pilkington 
Committee may recommend about alternative or 
competitive programmes or any other of the many 
subjects to which they are devoting so much time 
and attention, two steps are certain: 

(1) The Independent Television Authority will be 
given a new lease of life. 

(2) The existing programme contractors will con- 
tinue to provide television programmes. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

The subsidiary companies this year have made a 
considerably increased contribution to the group 
profit and we are confident that this trend will con- 
tinue. 

The TV Times, owned by our subsidiary TV 
Publications Ltd., now publishes a Border Edition 
containing the programmes of Border Television Ltd., 
the new Independent Television programme com- 
pany which commenced transmissions at the be- 
ginning of this month, Arrangements have also been 
made for the publication of a Grampian Edition to 
cover the programmes of Grampian Television Ltd., 
which is to commence transmissions very shortly. 

We now hold all the ordinary capital, and all but 
an insignificant amount of the preference capital, 
of Wembley Stadium Ltd. The Board of that com- 
pany has, during the past year, given very consider- 
able thought to future development with a view to 
enhancing the world-wide reputation of the Stadium 
and Pool as first-class sporting and entertainment 
centres. 

Plans for a 48-lane bowling alley, with the most 
modern restaurant and other necessary amenities, 
are now far advanced and this project will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as possible. 

Another interesting development is the recent 
acquisition by Wembley Stadium Ltd. of a 25 per 
cent. interest in Wembley Trust Ltd., similar in- 
terests having been acquired by Allnatt (London) 
Ltd., Central and District Properties Ltd. and Warn- 
ford Investments Ltd. The Wembley Trust company 
owns valuable properties on some 15 acres of land 
adjoining the Stadium grounds. It is too early for 
me at this stage to do more than report the acqui- 
sition. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
I have already paid tribute to our programme 
planning and production staff. You will, I know, wish 
me to express grateful thanks to all those who work 
for you, for their enormous contribution to the suc- 
cess of Associated-Rediffusion.” 
The Report and Accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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butter, St. Ivel cheeses and Farmer’s Wife 
double Devon cream, continue to prosper, whilst 
exports are up by 10 per cent. The net profit 
(after tax) increased by £324,890 to £3,359,345. 
The 5s. ordinary shares at 15s. 10}d. are a sound 
long-term investment stock, yielding 4.4 per cent. 


Purnell and Sons, the colour printers, etc., in- 
tend in the near future to raise additional capital 
in the form of a rights issue or by a convertible 
loan stock to finance a large programme to ex- 
pand the packaging, photogravure and rotary- 
litho divisions. Group net profits for the past 
year rose from £363,531 to £371,620 and it is 
encouraging to hear from the chairman, Mr. W. 
Harvey, that trading of the group for the current 
year is up on the same period as last year. He 
also states that Waterlow and Sons, acquired in 
1960, are now operating at a profit and will con- 
tribute a substantial sum towards the 1961 profits 
of the group. The 5s. ordinary shares at 17s., 
yielding 5.8 per cent., look a promising invest- 
ment, especially as the chairman states that as 
soon as the Chancellor sees his way to relax the 
present position, he will feel justified in recom- 
mending an increase on the present dividend of 
20 per cent. 


We offer our apologies to the chairman of 
Broom and Wade for inadvertently describing 
him in our issue of September 8 as Mr. H. ‘Dick’ 
Wade, instead of Mr. H. ‘Dick’ Broom. Also the 
reference to the rights issue made this year 
should have read | for 6 at 22s. 6d. per share. 
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British 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


A COMMUNIQUE from the 
British Epicure Society 
(not that I'm a member 
of this body) informs all 
whom it may concern 
that at New Year 1961 
the Reform Club pro- 
vided ‘an outstanding 
/\ example of what Brit- 
ish Cuisine really can 
achieve.’ Well, bully for 
British Cuisine—if not 
for British Grammar. 
And in case any reader is under the impression, 
as I was until I looked it up, that cuisine is not a 
word which could be described as King’s Eng- 
lish, it does in fact figure in the Oxford Dictionary 
as meaning kitchen arrangements; style of cook- 
ing. I like kitchen arrangements. They sound so 
bluffly British. The glories of that national cuisine 
about which the Sunday papers are always pub- 
lishing readers’ letters appear slightly more 
credible when described as ‘our national kitchen 
arrangements.’ 





COMPANY MEETING 





FURNESS WITHY AND COMPANY 


A SOMEWHAT DIFFICULT YEAR 


Tue Seventieth Annual General Meeting of Furness 
Withy and Company Limited was held on Septem- 
ber 20 in London, Mr. Frank Charlton, F.C.A., the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Report of 
the Directors for the year ended April 30, 1961:— 


The proportion of the Group profits for the year 
carried to the Appropriation Account is £1,028,735, 
from which the Directors have set aside to Fleet 
Replacement Account £400,000. After adding the 
amount brought forward there remains a balance 
of £1,118,349. The usual half-yearly Dividends on 
the 5% Cumulative Preference Shares have absorbed 
£45,938, and the Directors recommend the payment 
of a Dividend of 10% on the Ordinary Stock of 
the Company, less Income Tax at 7/9d. in the £, 
which will require £612,500, leaving an amount to 
be carried forward to next year of £459,911. 


The Directors regret that the amount of Group 
profits available to the Parent Company shows a 
decrease as compared with last year's figures but, 
apart from the difficulties which are to be expected 
in general trading, the Shipping Industry as a whole 
has suffered very greatly from labour disputes and 
increasing expenses, which have had their effect not 
only in the results of vessels’ operations but in the 
results of some of the ancillary businesses as well. 


REVIEW OF SERVICES. 

The service to the Pacific Coast of North 
America has been maintained with six ships through- 
out the year. Whilst the volume of cargo in both 
directions has remained satisfactory, earnings have 
not been sufficient to offset the many increases in 
costs and difficulties of operation experienced dur- 
ing the past year 

The two passenger vessels Queen of Bermuda and 
Ocean Monarch haye continued to fulfil the condi- 
tions of the Contract with the Bermuda Trade 


Development Board and in addition have completed 
a number of cruises from United States ports. Com- 





petition in this field has and will become increas- 
ingly severe. 

The seasonal trade between the North East Coast 
of the United Kingdom and London to Canadian 
and United States ports in the Great Lakes has not 
come up to expectations despite its potentialities, 
but the Company is continuing, as in the previous 
year, to provide regular sailings with two vessels. 

The Directors have been keeping closely in touch 
with recent developments in the United States re- 
lating to possible future legislation by the Govern- 
ment of that country affecting the operation of the 
Conference and dual rate systems. 

The two refrigerated vessels normally engaged 
in the South American trade have been continuously 
employed during the year. 

The results of the Johnston Line service to 
Greece, Turkey and Black Sea ports have been 
affected by difficult trading conditions which con- 
tinue to exist in this area. 

Freight earnings on the Warren Line passenger/ 
cargo service to Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 
Boston have continued at a reasonably high levei. 

Whereas last year there were signs of a modest 
improvement in the Mediterranean trade, this has 
unfortunately not been maintained. 

The import restrictions imposed by New Zealand 
and Australia brought about by the unsatisfactory 
prices realised for their primary exports to overseas 
markets have had an adverse effect on the results 
of the Shaw Savill trades, but the Company by vir- 
tue of its modern fleet is well poised to take full 
advantage of any improvement that may arise in 
trade conditions with the Southern Dominions. 

Reference was made last year to the continuing 
expansion of the Company's trading activities in 
Trinidad. Increasing competition has, during the last 
year, affected the profits, but the Directors take an 
optimistic view of future prospects, and have con- 
tracted since the close of the year for the con- 
struction of a new building on property now owned, 
to provide additional office premises and showrooms. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Cuisine 


One particularly outstanding achievement, if 
the British Epicure Society will permit me to 
borrow its memorable phrase, of these national 
kitchen arrangements is a joint of dry-spiced 
silverside of beef, baked very slowly in a tightly 
closed pot with very little water, and eaten cold, 
Under the name Hunter's Beef or more grandi- 
osely Beuf de Chasse, recipes for this dish are 
to be found in a number of eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century cookery books. Simply as 
spiced beef it appears in the modern Mrs. Beeton 
and in the Constance Spry book. My own recipe 
differs from these various versions in that I follow 
the Sussex tradition (also I believe a Cumberland, 
Yorkshire and Welsh one) of including crushed 
juniper berries with the allspice, peppercorns, 
salt, saltpetre and brown sugar in the pickling 
mixture. All these pungent spices, rubbed into the 
meat day after day for a week to ten days, com- 

.bine to produce a wonderfully rich and mellow 
flavour. One has the impression, smelling this beef 
while it is cooking, and eating it carved in fine, 
beautiful dark-red slices, that this is food which 
really could have been eaten by our great-great- 
grandfathers, which would be recognised by them 
could they reappear to taste it. And of just how 
many so-called traditional English dishes could 
this honestly be believed? 


* 


Prating of ‘our great Regional Dishes, our 
unique Roasts, our superb Country Cheeses’ (I 
quote again, from the British Epicure Society's 
hand-out) seems to me a fundamentally unsound 
way of trying to bring about an improvement in 
our national cookery. Travel brochure chatter of 
this kind is good for a sour laugh, no more. The 
helpful approach is that of Mr. Ducat, the head 
butcher at Harrods, who is one of the few people 
who have done something constructive towards 
a revival of genuine English food. Three years 
ago he became sufficiently interested in this spiced 
beef recipe (it was published in a Vogue article) 
to experiment with it in his own department. At 
Christmas that year he put it on sale, ready for 
cooking. Now it sells regularly all the year round, 
and in quantities which make it clear that there 
are plenty of customers who appreciate a good 
thing well done. 

Possibly, also, because it is done in quantity, 
and kept at the right temperature, and certainly 
because of the expert cutting and super quality of 
the meat which he uses, Mr. Ducat’s spiced beef is 
probably a good deal more high-class thananything 
of the same kind which most of us could produce 
at home. The recipe for cooking the ready-spiced 
beef can be got from Harrods, but I don’t mean 
to imply that the home spicing of the meat isn’t 
worth trying, at least once, if one has the patience 
and a suitable large crock. To me, it is enormous 
fun to mix the spices and watch their effect day 
by day upon the beef; and to anyone interested in 
the continuity of cooking traditions, there is 
something decidedly satisfactory in seeing the 
whole process through from beginning to end 
just as it was once carried out (perhaps still is, 
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although, I would think, rarely) in English coun- 
try houses and farms. 

I'll willingly send the recipe for the whole 
works to any reader who wants it, but with the 
warning that both the spicing and the cooking 


instructions have to be followed conscientiously. 


I've known it hopelessly muffed by catering firms, 
I suspect because professionals often won't bother 
to pay attention to the details of what seem to 
them rather archaic recipes; they'll jauntily leave 
out essential ingredients because their wholesaler 
doesn’t supply them or they'll curtail the spicing 
period, or boil the beef instead of baking it, and 
anybody who's not going to have compiete faith 
in the recipe might as well save time, buy ordinary 
brined salt beef from their butcher and cook it 
with carrots and dumplings. Nothing wrong with 
that either, it’s just a totally different product. 
* 

Clusters of tiny green grapes which will never 
ripen are hanging on the wall vines of any num- 
ber of houses in the country, and for that matter, 


Consuming Interest 





Close 
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even in London. These little grapes can be made 
into jelly, but stripping the fruit from the stalks 
and separating the sound ones from the spoiled is 
a tedious business, and in the end there isn’t a lot 
to show for all the labour. 

Added to a stock or a sauce made from or for 
any fat meat or poultry, a handful or two of these 
little grapes produce a slightly sharp, fruity 
flavour, difficult to define, but, as with the spiced 
beef, a taste which seems to be from the past. 

Having picked the grapes from the stalks and 
washed them, crush them slightly with a wooden 
spoon, and put them in the saucepan with what- 
ever ingredients you may be using—bones, vege- 
tables, herbs and so on. By the time all is cooked, 
the grapes have given out quite a lot of juice, and 
their skins have provided a little colour and body. 
As you strain the stock or sauce, press the skins 
a little against the sides of the sieve. The method 
is especially effective for a stock made from a 
duck carcase and giblets, for an oxtail stew, for 
slow-cooked pork dishes. 


Shave 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


One of those pipedreams 
that might not be dreams 
at all, like the Swedish 
everlasting match inven- 
tion, said to have been 
bought up and suppressed 
by ruthless tycoons many 
years ago, is the everlast- 
ing razor blade. From 
what I have been learning 
recently some enterpris- 
ing beardless men (as 
opposed to those who 
allow theirs to grow) have achieved something 
near enough to this to merit attention. 





By using a resharpening device some of these 
careful shavers (and they seem to be old rather 
than young) can manage to make a blade last 
them six months. Of course, a lot depends on the 
blade, and the state of the subject’s facial skin 
and hair. With a tough beard and a tender epider- 
mis it’s got to be either dad's precision-made 
cut-throat or a new Gillette Extra every morning. 
With the new, well-guarded secret chemical pro- 
cess these blades have a touch so soft that it does 
not feel like an ordinary shave, but it costs as 
much or more as a barber's shave before the war. 


Wood Brothers, glass manufacturers of Barns- 
ley, make a curved glass hone (delightfully named 
Lillicrap’s Hone) which is made ‘with a specially 
prepared surface . . . designed to conform accur- 
ately with the curvature of the safety razor blade 
when this is fixed for shaving.” With hone 
dampened or lightly oiled the blade is rubbed 
back and forth, on each face, twenty times, and 
may be able to lengthen the life of the cutting 
edges from four or five uses to hundreds. Capital 
oOutlay—t1s. 9d. Boots tell me that they do a roar- 
ing trade in blade sharpeners. 

Another, more expensive sharpener, which has 
quite a wide sale is the Swiss Allegro, sold by 
Roots and Selfridges, at £1 19s. 6d. with a re 


placeable strop costing 9s. 4d. It can take all 
nakes of double-edged razor blade, and comes 
also in a de luxe version in stainless steel at 
#2 8s. 9d. There is also an English make of 
sharpener called Falcon, 13s. 9d. I gather that 
these devices are especially popular with.Indians 
(blades are expensive in India) and the older 
generation of shavers. For those with a tougher 
skin and not too dark a growth, and for whom 
money is more precious than time, there is always 
the old and tried method of using the inside sur- 
face of a straight-sided glass tumbler, finishing 


> 
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the stropping (carefully) on the palm of the hand. 
This is particularly satisfactory in the cvent 
where a blade gives out when the shave is 90 per 
cent. complete, or when the odd idiosyncratic 
blade is met with in the packet. 

One of the facts of life that Which? left out of 
its survey of razor blades earlier this year (when 
economical males were delighted to learn about 
the existence of Woolworths’ Double Life, 
twenty-five for Is. 9d.) was the almost human 
variation’in character between blades of the same 
make, out of the same packet. Not only do these 
delicate wafers of highly finished steel have un- 
stable temperaments, they fall short of reason- 
able expectation in performance. Having been 
privileged to see these little oblongs of metal 
being produced from specially prepared steel 
strip, with careful sample inspection and fanatic- 
ally meticulous wrapping (each wafer stuck to its 
waxed paper cover by four little dabs of grease) 
I fail.to perceive where they could acquire their 
unwanted individuality. The makers insist that the 
slightest touch on the paper-thin cutting edge can 
turn it into a miniature version of a battered 
bread knife, and produce micro-photographs to 
prove it. But Lillicrap’s Hone can put matters 
nearly right again. 

From reports this summer (one camper boasted 
of using a blade with cold water for three weeks 
renning, but I know he has a high pain threshold) 
1 should say that a devastating combination for 
the medium hirsute male with a resilient skin is 
the stainless Wilkinson Sword blade and Wood 
Brothers little glass hone. | am now planning an 
article on styptic pencils and sticking plaster. 


At the end of summer, especially if it has 
been wet, woodwork is apt to look as if it 
might not last out the winter. If plywood has been 
used to face the outside of a summer chalet or 
a houseboat it can start to show signs of not 
living up to its reputation as ‘external plywood.’ 
It is too late now to tell unfortunate customers 
that they should have insisted on WPB (weather 
and boil proof) ply, marked B.S. 1203/1954. but 
a little protective work can still be put in. 

Thames Plywood -Manufacturers, of Harts 
‘Lane, Barking, Essex (Rippleway 5511), have 
published a short, frank and valuable leaflet 
on plywood protection, applicable to all makes. 
This tells you how to cut and finish the wood. 
how to paint or varnish it and which of these 
treatments is the most effective. As for Informa- 
tion Bulletin 13, it may be lucky. 


Postscript ... 


‘HAVB you anything to 
say?’ said the magistrate. 

‘Yes, sir, I have,” came 
the defiant answer from 
the dock; ‘and I hope the 
court can hear me.’ And 
indeed we could, for the a d 
voice came clear and 
ringing, ‘It gets more like West Berlin here every 
day!’ And, head held proudly, the defendant 
stood down. 

Only thing was, this wasn’t a nuclear disarmer 
but a barrow boy, found guilty of obstruction in 
the West End. one of the mixed bag of drunks, 
lodgers-in-the-open-air, loiterers-with-intent, wil- 
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ful-damagers, and makers of water in the street, 
that Mr. Reece was disposing of individually at 
Bow Street on Tuesday before taking his last con- 
signment of nuclear disarmers—in batches. ‘First 
ten ban-the-bombers!’ cried the constable, and 
into the dock they trooped, to be dealt with in 
wholesale lots and at bargain prices: “You must 
pay twenty shillings, thank you,’ being Mr. Reece’s 
murmured and invariable response to each defen- 
dant’s statement from the dock—none of them, 
not even Miss Helen Cherry’s, in a voige as well- 
produced as the Soho barrow boy’s, though some 
were a little less cryptic. 

Whatever the Home Office’s tactical error 
(from authority's point of view) in making much 
of the Committee of 100, Mr. Reece was obvi- 
ously intending to make the defendants before 
him look small or, at any rate, unimportant. In 
any case, Tuesday’s customers seemed unromantic 
figures indeed after Monday’s John Osborne and 
Vanessa Redgrave, Shelagh Delaney and Patricia 
Burke, and the man who claimed to have been in 
Trafalgar Square, armed with a sheath knife, 
only because he was camping, and whose Chris- 
tian names were said to be Wolfe Ruddigore. 
There wasn’t a single ban-the-bomber to compare 
for loftiness of countenance and purity of profile 
with the ageing man who pleaded guilty of loiter- 
ing with intent to steal from parked scars, who 
looked like a rather ill-shaven Roman emperor, 
or for impudence, ingenuity and sheer force of 
personality with the picture-postcard seller who 
had been picked up in Piccadilly for obstruction, 
along with his stock-in-trade, and who had made 






the police spend two hours (one of them com- 
plained in the witness box) cataloguing his col- 
lection. 

And Mr. Reece, for his part, didn’t say any- 
thing from his bench quite so profound as the 
homily his colleague at Marlborough Street 
addressed to the Misses Redgrave and Delaney: 
‘Nobody likes the bomb, and you know it. Bring- 
ing pressure to bear and making things unpleasant 
for others, is going too far.’ 


* 


I made two odd and unrelated discoveries at 
Bow Street. Outside the police station is still 
posted the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police’s order prohibiting ‘any public procession 
organised by the body of persons known as the 
“Committee of 100.”’ It is a single sentence, 
from capital letter to first and only full stop, of 
246 words. It ought to have been a defence to a 
charge of having disobeyed the order that one 
hadn’t been able to get to the end of it. 

The other oddity is that inside the court build- 
ing there is a ‘Women’s Lavatory,’ but a ‘Men’s 
Toilet.’ 

* 


Unlike the New Yorker, this organ does not 
have a department headed ‘Letters We Never 
Finished Reading,’ owing to the fact that the staff 
of the Spectator is so consumed with insatiable 
curiosity that it cannot leave any letter unread. 
All the same, what nearly qualified for our first 
such entry began: 


THE SPECTATOR, 
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Promotions (London) Ltd. 
57 Sloane Street, London, SWI. 
and at Boston, Mass., USA, 
175 Tremont Street. 
Dear Mr. Ray, 
I am writing to tell you of an event which [ 
think will provide extremely good stories for 
your column... . 


* 


There is something of a slump in sweet wines, 
and some of the growers of the greatest Sauternes 
are trying their hands at dry ones, by gathering 
their grapes earlier—not, I am sure, instead of, 
but as well as, their luscious dessert wines. The 
first to come my way is from ChAateau Filhot, 
which produces a very fine second-growth 
Sauternes, and is owned by a kinswoman of the 
Marquis de Lur-Saluces, who owns Chateau 
d’Yquem. The new, dry Filhot is full-bodied and 
deep in colour, looking and smelling as though it 
were going to taste sweet, but it doesn’t—it has 
an almost bitter finish. I’m not sure that it’s to 
my own taste in white wines, but we drank it with 
a dish of pork chops braised with tomatoes and 
onions, and a more delicate wine would not have 
stood up to the savoury food as this one did. 
Even if I don’t really like it, a lot of people will, 
and I certainly respect it, for it is a serious wine, 
and very cheap for its character at only ten 
shillings a bottle—at Fortnums, which isn’t as 
dear for wines as you might suppose. They tell 
me there that two famous first-growth chateaux 
of Sauternes are soon going to show their dry 
wines: Lafaurie-Peraguey and (who’d have 
thought it?) Yquem itself. CYRIL RAY 








EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
The Spectator Ltd., 
London, WC1. 

Telephone EUSton 3221 G lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC require Assistant to Senior Education 
Officer, School Broadcasting Council, in Lon- 
don. Duties include study and analysis of evi- 
dence reaching thé Council on certain sound 
and television series, administration of the 
routine work of the Council's Education 
Officers, liaison with the BBC in matters con- 
cerning public relations and external corre- 
spondence, selection and presentation of re- 
corded and visual material for use by the 
Council’s Education Officers and for loan to 
Training Colleges. An Honours degree and 
educational experience essential. Salary £1,380 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1,780 
max. p.a. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence 61.G. 377 Spt.) should reach Appoint- 
ments ier, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Science Producer/Programme 
Assistant, School Broadcasting (Sound). Science 
degree essential, experience of teaching de- 
sirable. Preference to candidates of wide 
general culture. Salary £1,380 (possibly higher 
if ‘qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,780 max. p.a. Re- 
ya for application forms (enclosing ad- 
dressed envelope and quoting reference 
- 61.G.428.Spt.) and further particulars should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 





INTERVIEWING THE PUBLIC 


Are you interested in becoming an inter- 
viewer? Then why not work for a really 
Progresive firm using the most modern 
and interesting methods? 

We are looking for women with a good 
Standard of education, aged between 25 
and 45, who hav: three or more days a 
week to spare. 

We would also like to hear from women 
who feel that their educational back- 








ground and personality gives them the 
special qualities which are required for 





ilar fields. 


MS I, 


have been retained to advise on these appointments. 


WORKS MANAGER 


for a rubber works in the London area, making a wide range 
of mechanical products. He will be responsible to the Board 
for all aspects of production. This includes cost control, 
personnel 
£3,500/£5,000 according to age and experience. Non-contribu- 
tory pension scheme and car. 


Candidates between 32 to 45 must have an engineering back- 
ground and be fully experienced in rubber production pro- 
cesses. They should have an up-to-date knowledge of modern 
management techniques. Please send brief details in con- 
fidence quoting reference Z.3222 to H. C. S. Brand. 


and engineering. Starting salary 


ASSISTANT CHIEF ENGINEER 


based in London, for an engineering company employing 
1,800 in two factories, manufacturing specialised products for 
the power, chemical and allied industries. He will work closely 
with the Chief Engineer in all technical and administrative ley, 
phases of the company’s engineering. This includes design, 
development and drawing office supervision together with tech- 
nical liaison with users of new products. Starting salary around 
£2,000. Contributory pension scheme. 


Candidates 30 to 45 must be qualified mechanical engineers 
with a practical apprenticeship and some year’s design ex- 
perience in power steam transmission, petrochemical or sim- 
Please send brief details in confidence quoting 
reference. Z.3245 to H. C. S. Brand. 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client 
unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will 


be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


around 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


SOUTH HUNSLEY COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER/ 
WARDEN 


Applications are invited from educators of 
imagination and energy for this post which, 
because of the appointment of the present 
Headmaster/Warden as H.M. Inspector of 
Schools, will become vacant as from Easter, 
1962. The man appointed will be Head of the 
general secondary school which provides a 
variety of courses, including G.C.E., and, as 
Warden, will also exercise a general "oversight 
of the flourishing Institute of Further Educa- 
tion which meets in the same premises. In his 
latter duties he will be assisted by a full-time 
tutor/organiser. Salary will be in accordance 
with Group XIV of the Burnham Scale for 
a Teachers’ Allowances plus an additional 


The post offers great scope to a man who 

wishes to develop a many-purpose secondary 
school which also serves as an educational and 
social centre for its neighbourhood. 
_ The school is a new one opened in 1956 and 
is very well appointed..A modern three-bed- 
roomed house is available for the Headmaster 
on the site 

Further particulars of this important and 
interesting post may be cbtained from the 
Chief Education Officer, County Hall, Bever- 
‘vy, Yorkshire, and applications should reach 
him not later than 27th October, 1961. 


COURTS. YOUTH CENTRE, 
OCKENDEN 


Applications are invited for the post 
of full-time DEPUTY WARDEN (female) 
at this Centre, which offers forma! classes 
in Commercial and other subjects, and 
recreational activities, for over six hund- 
red members. Candidates should hold a 
Degree, Teaching Certificate or Diploma/ 
Certificate in Social Studies or Youth 
Leadership. and must have had experience 
in Youth Work and/or teaching. Salary 
£520 x £27 10s. Od. (16) x £40 (1) to £1,000 
p.a., with additions for training and 
Graduate qualifications, if in accordance 
with Burnham Further Education Salary 
report conditions. Further details and 
application forms obtainable from the 
Divisional Education Officer, Upminster 
Court, Hall Lane, Upminster, Essex. 








depth interviewing. Replies to Box No. 
$149. 








Closing date 9th October, 1961. 
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PSYCH OTHERAPY 
TRAINING COURSE 


For qualification as a consultant 
for psychological problems 


Write for prospectus 
BCM/HYPNOTHERAPY 





LONDON, W.C.1 











No correspondence courses | 





APPOIN TMENTS VACANT —ceonid. 


LAINDON COMMUNITY CENTRE 


A full-time WARDEN is required for 
the Ist December, or-as soon as possible 
thereafter. Applications are invited from 
persons with suitable academic qua‘ifica- 
tions and/or experience of Community 
Centre work. 

Housing accommodation ¢an be ar- 
ranged. Assistance towards removal ex- 
penses in approved cases. 

Salary in eccordance with Grade I otf 
the Committee’s scale for Community 
Centre Wardens, viz. £875 x £306) x 
£20(1) to £1,075 per annum, plus additions 
for training and qualifications if in ac- 
cordance with Burnham Further Education 
Report conditions. 

Details and application form from the 
Chief Education Officer, County Gardens, 
Rainsford Road, Chelmsford. Closing 
date %h October, I ° 


PROTOZOOLOGIST 


Required by The West African Institute 
for Trypanosomiasis Research at Vom. 
Northern Nigeria. A wide field of research 
is open according to previous experience 
and ability. Appointment will be on con- 
tract for two tours of 12 to 24 months in 
the first instance. 

Salary according to qualifications and 
experience in scale £1,248 a year rising 
to £2,820 a year. Gratuity at rate of 
£150 a year payable at end of a tour or on 
final completion of service. Free passages 
for officer and wife. Assistance towards 
children’s passages and/or grant up to 
£150 a year if educated in U.K. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Quarters provided at 
moderate rental, 

Candidates must possess a good honours 
degree in Zoology or Biology and have 
had not less than two years post-graduate 
research experience in Protozoology or 
Parasitology. Experience of Trypanoso- 
miasis work, or modern techniques in 
immunology, or the used radioactive 
tracers would be an advantage. Women 
Candidates must be single. 

Apply to CROWN AGENTS, 4 Mill- 
bank, London, S.W.1, for application 
form and further particulars, stating age, 
mame, brief details of qualifications and 
experience and quoting reference 
M3B/53573/ST 
SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

YOUTH SERVICE 
APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT 
YOUTH OFFICER 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified men or women for the post of 
District Youth Officer in the District 
Youth Committee Area of Malden and 
Coombe. A recognised diploma or certi- 
ficate of training with administrative and 
suitable practical experience is essential. 
Salary £770 by £27 10s. to £1,070 pa 

Application forms and further particu- 
lars obtainable on receipt of s.a.e. from 
the Chief Education Officer, County Hali, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, to be returned 
not later than 30th September 


—— aaa 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:— 


LONDON UNIV. DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
Help can be 1 given for M.A., and there are Courses 
for the Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 

and other Certificates, 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univs., and all other Boards 
A.C.P. and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. 1 & Il), 
Civil Service, and other exams. 


Private Study Courses given in Languages, 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Reasonable fees; instalments. Textbook library. 


% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
oo A RY 
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tions required are: 





Administrative 
‘rainees 


THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL invites applications for three 
posts of Administrative Trainee. Applicants should normally 
be aged ander 28. A period of experience in employment, not 


necessarily in industry. would be an advantage. The qualifica- 


Either a first or second class honours degree, 
Or a profeszional qualification in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Management, Administration 
or Electrical Engineering. 


@ Appointments will be in the salary range £690 — £740, according to 
qualifications and experience. Further particulars obta‘nab!e from: 


The Establishments Officer, 
The Electricity Council, 
Winsley Street, 
London, W.i 


quoting ref. 5/129. Closing date ior the receipt of applications 
7th October, 1961. 




















NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 
IN DAIRYING 
(University of Reading) 


Assistant Experimental Officer required 
in the Unit for biochemical research on 
Fisheries’ Problems. Qualifications: pass 
degree preferably in Zoology and .Chem- 
istry. Starting salary £578-£776 according 
to age in scale £983. Pension Scheme. 
Application form and further details from 
Secretary, N.I.R.D., Shinfield, quoting 
ref. 61/24. 


SECRETARY 
of the 
UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 


Applicatioms are invited for the - above. 
Salary: £1,180 x £30 to £1,360 p.a. with 
children’s allowances and contributory 
pension scheme. Form and further in- 
formation will be sent on receipt of 
addressed fsep envelope to UNA, 25 
Charles Street, London, W.1. Closing date 
for applications: 2 October 1961. 


The Executive Committee of the Central 
After Care Association invites applica- 
tions from suitably qualified men for the 
post of Secretary and Deputy to the 
Director of the Men’s Division of the 
Association, : 

The Men’s Division is responsible for 
the supervision and after-care of, men 
released under licence from certain cate- 
gories Of prison sentence, and its work 
is decribed in the Annual Report of the 
Council of the Central After Care Asso- 
ciation (H.M.S.O. 2s.). 

The responsibilities of the post include 
the interpretation of policy, supervision of 
case work, and the administration of_the 
London Office and staff. Practical experi- 
ence of modern social casework methods 
is essential in addition to adequate ad- 
ministrative experience. Candidates should 
preferably be between 30 and 50 years of 
age. 

Salary, ittclisive of London Weighting, 
will be £1,573, rising annually by £52/78 
to £1,937. The starting salary will nor- 
mally be at the minimum of the scale, but 
exceptionally a higher starting salary may 
be authorised for a particularly well 
qualified candidate. Contributory’ pension 
scheme. 

Further farticulars and application 
forms are available from the Director, 
Men’s After Care, 66 Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W.1, and completed applica- 
tions must be received not later than 30th 
Sepiember, 196) 


NEW _ LIMITED: 





LIABILITIES Company 
forming to satisfy a universal need for all of 
Britain; investment small, potential profit 
structure high, Directorship available. Attend 
an organisation meeting 3 p.m. Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24th, at Green Park Hotel, Half Moon 
St. Ask for Mr. Schrader. 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF YOUTH LEADERS 


The College will be expanding with the 
course commencing in February, 1962. 
Applications are therefore invited tor four 
posts of LECTURER/TUTOR, to com- 
mence duties from Ist February, 1962. 
or earlier if possible. 

The main spheres of work to be covered 
are as follows: 

EDUCATION —- PSYCHOLOGY 

SOCIAL HISTOR 

YOUTH SERVICE PRINCIPLES 

AND PRACTICE (2 posts) 

Subsidiary subjects preferred are Handi- 
crafts, English, Natural History, and 
Social Group Work. sa 

An interest in recreational activities 
which young people find attractive will be 
an additional recommendation. 

Salaries in accordance with the Scales 
for the Teaching Staff of Training 


Colleges, namely, £980 x £32 10s. to 
£1,370. we: 
Further particulars and application 


forms from the Principal, the National 
College for the Training of Youth Leaders, 
Humberstone Drive, Leicester. 


WEST SUFFOLK EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY YOUTH 
SERVICE ORGANISER 


Applications are invited from men and 
women for appointment as County Youth 
Service Organiser. This is a new post, 
and the person appointed must have the 
energy and vision to make a personal 
contribution to the development of a new 
Youth Service and O.F.E. scheme ap- 
proved recently by the Committce. 
Salary scale: Youth Service Officers, 
Grade II, £1,070 x £27 10s.-£1,290. 
Application forms, which shouldbe re- 
turned within a fortnight of this advert- 
isement, and further information may be 
obtained from the Chicf Education Officer, 
Manor House, Bury St. Edmunds. ‘ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING position 
with good salary required by intelligent and 


rsonable young lady Solicitor (honours). 
Willing to consider anything. Box No. 





} 
j 
| 
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Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
& Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 











INVESTMENTS 


Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions 
Climax Lid., 282 Kensington High %: 
WES 0819 4106, KIN 5176. 


PERSONAL 


FORGOT my wife's birthday, lost my new 
umbrella, a dog trampled my pet plants—a day 
-“ , Cert Then a soothing glass of superb 
E D Sherry, and a genial outlook now 
A 

EASY £175 Letter Contest. Send for FREE 
Entry Form—plus Free *‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.’’ No Sales—No Fees training. 
Free *Writer’ Subscription: two free writing 
encyclopedias. B.A. School of Successful 
a Ltd., '24 New Bond Street, London, 


FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Members everywhere. Hobby 
Exchanges, Stamps, Photography, Booklovers, 
Tapesponding, Pen-friends (100 countries). 
GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write tor 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London's 
newest toyshop. Galts Dept. S., 30 Gt. Mar!l- 
borough St., W.1 (behind Liberty’ s). 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, we. oa 


PARTIC ULAR people enjoy finding their job 
through STELLA FISHER BUREAU in the 
Strand. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous conditions, 
habits, consuitant. Psychotherapy, hypnosis. 
R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Strect, 
W.1. LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizens Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho 
Text in print-style type. Llustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tilly Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 

‘SPECTATOR’  POSTAIL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 
THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No 
6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
premises) with more space and books. Approx 
2,250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218 
TORY IDEAS—READ CROSSBOW, only 
12/6 p.a. Bow Group, 60 Berners St., W.1 


WHY DO QUAKERS BELIEVE that religion 
starts with a response to the divine in all men, 
that deeds are more important than dogmas? 
Interesting literature from: Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Room 3, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni, WEL 6655. 
YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH .. in 
suffering. 





Continued Overlea/ 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
FREE Portal Sewice 


0 
BO Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 





Please send vour free bookiet under plain cover. 


Name 


PBONIRI Rs 66000 :0:00% 60 06 ed chmban ne 00 seunttens 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
' Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $% added § 
‘ annually on each £500 unit. ‘ 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

, Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Led. 
) DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
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MEETINGS 


CHRISTIANS AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Conference at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, 
Herts., Tuesday evening until Thursday 
midday, September 26th to 28th, 1961. 


Speakers include: Sydney Bailey (formerly 
Director Quaker U.N Programme); 
Canon Edward F. Carpenter; Canon L. 
John Collins; Peter Fletcher (Consultant 
Psychoiogist); The Reverend Derrick 
Greeves; Michael Howard (Lecturer in 
War Studies—University of London) 


A few vacancies still available. Applica- 
tions to The Secretary, Christian Action, 
2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Unpublished letter of Geo, TV. Dol- 
phin Furniture from the Admiralty. Relics and 
Memorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays 
Exhibition closes Sunday, Ist October. Winter 
Exhibition commences Monday, 2nd October. 


BUTE GALLERY. PAUL CHRISTIE paint- 


ings. 3 Bute Street, S. Ken., S. 


FINMARS exhibition of furniture de- 
signed by the Danish architect Borge 
Mogensen, M.A.A., and sculpture and 
painting by Svend Wlig Hanen. Art 
Federation Galleries, 6} Suffolk Street, 
S.W.1. Daily 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. closing 
29th September. 





HAMPSTEAD PARLIAMENT—the premier 
Model Parliament meets every Wednesday 
8 p.m. at the Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W.3. Details from: F. D. Hunter, 156 
Etchingham Park Road, N.3. 
IVEAGH BEQUEST 

enwood. 


Exhibition: Paintings and drawings by 
George Romney, 1734-1802, 
Until September. Admission free. Week- 
days 10-7, Sundays 2-7. 


210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
stations. 


JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 


L.C.C.. ART EXHIBITION in the Royal 
Festival Hall from 20 September to 5 
October. Features, photographs and models 
of works of art and sculptures commissioned 
by the L.C.C. for civic display. Open daily 
from 5.30 till 10 p.m. Artists and art critics 
particularly welcome. 
MARLBOROUGH!’ 39 :Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) “‘“SOME! ASPECTS OF 20th 
CENTURY ART.”’ - Dubuffet, |Gris, Klee, 
Leger, Picasso, Pollock. de Stael, ‘Moore, etc. 
Adm. free. Daily 10-5; Sats. 10-12. ; 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old 
Bond .St., W.1. 10-5. Sats. 10-12. New Lon- 
don Situation. Till September 27. 


STONEWARE POTTERY by Michael Casson 
and Victor Margrie at the Crafts Centre of 
Great Britain, 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley 
Square, W.1, until Sth Otober. Mon. to 
Fri. 10-5. Sats. 10-12.30. Admission free. 


VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES. 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel. 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS.. 








THE LINCOLN GALLERY 
“ART and ENERGY” 


a Schettini retrospective 
8 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1! 





CONCERTS 


THE SPECTATOR, 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 





36th Season 
LONDON JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR ORCHESTRAS 
Conductor: 
ERNEST READ, C.B.E. 
REHEARSALS held at 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Fridays 6 p.m. (L.J.O.) from Sept. 22. 
Saturdays 2 p.m. (Senior) from Sept. 23. 
Music Students, Teachers and Amateur 
players welcome. Apply: Secretary, Ernest 
Read, Music Assocn., 151 King Henry's 

















‘ Rd., N.W.3. PRI 3020. 
Lcinine 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
South Bank of the Thames 
Tel. WATerloo 3191. 


MONDAY NEXT 25 SEPTEMBER 
Rostrum presents 
RUSSIAN PROGRAMME 
Glinka 


Shostakovich 
Prokofieft 


8 p.m. 


Overture, Russlan & Ludmilla 
Symphony No 
Piano Concerto 3 

(First London Performance) 
Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique) .. Tchaikovsky 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 


ORCHESTRA 
Soloist: MALCOLM BINNS 
Conductor: KENNETH V. JONES 
Tickets: 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 15/-, 21/-. 


THEATRES 
MERMAID (CITy 7656). Until Sept. 30 John 
Ford's “‘Tis Pity she’s a Whore.’’ 6 & 8.40. 
Commencing 3rd Oct. 2 plays by Bernard 
Shams. ‘*Androcles’” & ‘‘‘Blanco Posnet’’ 6 & 
8.40. Book now. 
SAVILLE. Tem. 4011. 8.30 W. & S. 6.15 & 
8.50. The Hilarious review success The Lord 
Chatnberlain Regrets... . “*Thunderous 
applause—side-splitting’’ D. H 


EDUCATIONAL 


ACE answers your questions on schools, 
universities and all aspects of education and 
publishes Where? £1 p.a. subscription to Ad- 
viséry Centre for Education, Unit 14, 14 
Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 


ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
ofthe Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 
DAVIES'S Training Course (evening) for 
prospective: TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 4th October to 6th Decem- 
bér. Particulars from Davies’s, 54 Hyde Park 
Gate, S.W.1. (Knightsbridge 6833.) 

FRENCH CONVERSATION classes. Day, 
evening and lunch-time classes. Private ‘lessons. 
Beginners to Advanced. All with French 
teachers. Correspondence courses.—MENTOR, 
li Charing. Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (opp. 
Garrick Theatre). TRAfalgar 2044. 

LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE—the easy 
ASSiMiL way. Acquire the accent naturally 
by “listening to everyday conversations on 
gramophone records with textbook to guide 
you.—-Details from ASSiMiL, 3 Farncombe, 
Godalming. 





SEPTEMBER 22, 1961 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitaa College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus, F. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 


11+ NEW COURSES using modern methods. 
Send for Free Guide and Tests. Thames 
Tutorial College (Dept. $.2), 40 Russell Street, 
Reading. 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG. Beautiful designs for per- 
sonal use. Special designing too. Address 
Antioch Bookp!ate Co., Yellow Springs 10, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 


LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. LSJ members make money this way. 
Free advice and book. LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 

AUTHORS invited submit MSS all types (in- 
cluding Poems) ‘for book publication. Rea- 
sonable terms. Stockwell Ltd., (Ilfracombe. 
(Estd. 1898.) 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.ate. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland; 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with he. Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you'v@ completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘“*You IN Print,’S.and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regency Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WISCONSIN POETRY MAGAZINE offers 
Five International Poetry Contests and 100 
Dollars prize money. 3s. 6d. p.p: from 37 
Mazel Close, Whitton, Middlesex. 


WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry.finish. Mellow 


and pleasing for all occasions; #87- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, Londen; 





T. A. LAYTON’S WINE~BAR IS A 


CORKING RENDEZVOUS 
By the glass (only 2/-) is Muscadet (8/4), 
Anjou Rose (8/2), Chinon (8/6), Aquitaine, 
my house claret (7/10), Montilla, original 
Spanish bottling, driest aperitif in the world 
(16/6), and many other dry ‘socially 
acceptable wines. The retail prices are in 

brackets 
So meet your friends at 

Layton’s Wine Merchants 

(Good through four reigns) 
2a Duke Street (facing Wallace Collection) 





London, W.1. WEL tcck 8808 














A Scottish 
Coxswain 


The Royal National 
Life-Boat Institution 

is supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions, 


LP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:—~ 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 








ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent, 


DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS./tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 
3324. 

MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19, 
MOU 6136. E 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallintgon, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496, 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BATHING LUXURY PERFECTED! Black 
Forest Natural sparkling Pine-Needle Bath 
Tablets *Silvapin.’ Delicious fragrance, guaran- 
teed refreshing. 21/- per giftbox of 36 tablets 
or 29/- per 50, post free. RAVIKA LTD., 64 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 
BINOCULARS Ex-Govt. £20 value for £7 15s. 
14 days’ free trial. CHARLES FRANK LTD., 
Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone: Bell 2000. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-, Post 1/6. 
Gentlemen’s luxurious quality. Blue, Green, 
Rose, Black. Cream, 38” to 48” Chest. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St., W.1 <4 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast 1, 

NORTHERN IRELAND 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 32s. 6d. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street. Blackburn. 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


GARDENING 
HARDY GERANIUMS (herbaceous peren- 
nials). Thrive cutdoors all year round. Never 
need renewal. Improve yearly. Rose, salmon, 
violet. 35s. dozen. J. MACGREGOR, Rare 
Plant Specialist, LARKHALL, Lanarkshire. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 


PROPERTY 


$a 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd.. Sth Kea., 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO 1166) 


I know the Sundays are aimed at enter- 

tainment rather than objectivity but why 

oh why did the Sunday Times censor the 
bit below in italics: 


ANOTHER OF THOSE DANGEROUS 
CHARACTERS STILL AT LARGE, a 
middle-aged Chartered Accountant from 
MUSWELL HILL who marches from 
Aldermaston feeling that Britain's pos- 
session of this unclean ‘thing which will 
exterminate the Germans—who started all 
this fuss—& the innocent alike is hardly 
sane or practicable; offers his pleasant non- 
basemt beautifully modernised SMALL 
FAMILY HOUSE... 
While his son was sitting in Trafalgar 
Square the father was selling it to one of 
our applicants. 


IN THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
SPEAKING WORLDS where so many 
people of influence sit mute in the face of 
extinction—like well-nourished but petri- 
fied rabbits, it was nice to read CYRIL 
RAY cracking against this Sunday censor- 
ship. Although this, for us, is a new 
medium we have already sold properties 
to & for clients as a result of The Spectator. 
Please let us know if, you have or even 
know of a HOUSE FOR SALE in the 
London area. ROY BROOKS. 


CHELSEA BARGAIN. A large shabby 8 

rm hse with a couple of rather sinister old 

world baths squatting in the 2 kits. £8,500 
hid. TRY ANY OFFER. 





First Aid 
HOM@OPATHY 


in 
HOME SCHOOL and FACTORY 
L.C.C. Course by doctors at 
St. .Maryiebone Literary Institute 
Thursdays, 6.30-8.30 
Commiencing September 28, 1961 
(Enrol early) 
Full year’s course 21/- 
British Homcopathic Association 
27a Devonshire Street, W.1 
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